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RESOURCE UNITS FOR TEACHERS 


| pe a year ago appeared a significant document entitled What 
the High Schools Ought To Teach, which was prepared by 
a group of distinguished educators for the American Youth Com- 
mission. Briefly stated, the report recommended that principal 
emphasis in the secondary school should be given to (1) reading, (2) 
work experience, (3) social studies, and (4) personal problems. Edi- 
torially we note significant progress on two of these recommenda- 
tions, namely, the preparation of materials for social-studies teach- 
ers and the extension and refinement of work experience in many 
secondary schools. 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals and the 
National Council for the Social Studies have obtained a subvention 
from the General Education Board to make available resource units 
for teachers on vital contemporary social problems. The purpose is 
to make materials available to teachers more quickly than research 
findings are ordinarily made available through textbooks; for it is 
recognized that textbooks often lag twenty years behind research 
findings. Teachers cannot themselves dig out the materials which are 
available in research centers. Many of them do not have access to 
the materials and research findings which are necessary; all of them 
are so busy in teaching five or six classes that they would not have 
the energy to prepare such materials after a full day of teaching. It 
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is desirable, too, that an analysis of research material be presented 
by a recognized authority in the field of social science and have the 
approval of national organizations such as the two named, so that a 
teacher may refer to the authoritative source in case the material is 
questioned by a pressure group in the community. The committee in 
charge of the project is known as the Committee on Education for 
Democratic Citizenship. 

On the basis of careful study carried out under its direction, the 
Committee on Education for Democratic Citizenship has defined a 
resource unit as including the following: (z) an analysis of the prob- 
lem, (2) suggestions for additional reading, (3) teaching aims in 
terms of behavior, (4) pupil activities and teaching procedures, and 
(5) a guide to evaluation. 

Each analysis, which will consist of from ten to fifteen thousand 
words, is to be written by an eminent social scientist. The partial 
list of topics and analysts which follows indicates the character of the 
men who are co-operating in this venture. In the opinion of the 
committee, the analysis, which will be described somewhat more 
fully later, is the heart of a research unit. When the analysis has 
been prepared by the social scientist, there is included a brief bibliog- 
raphy from which additional information can be secured. This bibli- 
ography will be selective and will list inexpensive publications inso- 
far as that is possible. The analysis is then sent to a master-teacher, 
who prepares teaching aims in terms of behavior. For example, the 
objective of the teacher dealing with migrant labor may be that 
pupils shall be sympathetic toward the problems of the migrant and 
have an understanding of them. 

The master-teacher is also to prepare pupil activities and teaching 
procedures. In general it is felt that there should be pupil-teacher 
planning of the activities and that as much use as possible should be 
made of the community. Besides reading, materials to be used in- 
clude visual aids, moving pictures, and field trips or excursions. It 
is thought by the committee that pupil activities might be divided 
into (1) initiatory, (2) developmental, and (3) culminating. 

It is to be expected that these activities will vary from class to 
class and from teacher to teacher. In fact it is quite probable that 
two teachers in the same school would not employ the same activ- 
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ities or that one teacher would use different methods with different 
classes. The suggestions for teaching procedures are not intended to 
be a pattern for teachers to follow, but rather a source of suggestions 
which may be adapted to use in individual classrooms. 

It should be emphasized that a resource unit and a teaching unit 
are something different. A resource unit is a storehouse from which a 
teacher may draw, but no teacher would plan to use all the materials 
available in a resource unit. He would build teaching units which 
emphasize selections from the analysis and which use certain pupil 
activities and teaching procedures, but in no sense would he use 
them all. He would use those which to him seem most pertinent and 
relevant to his particular community or social situation. It must 
also be emphasized that the resource unit is not material to be placed 
in the hands of pupils; the material is intended for teachers and is 
not intended for pupil use. It is quite possible that the committee 
may have to address itself to the problem of preparing material to be 
used by pupils which will parallel the teacher material, but the task 
at hand is, first of all, to procure teaching material. 

Because the analysis of the problem is the heart of the resource 
unit, it will be explained at some length, with an illustration from 
the field of housing. First of all, the nature of the problem is ex- 
plained as a layman sees it, as a child may see it (for instance, ‘““Why 
can’t we have a satisfactory house?’’), as a social scientist sees it, and 
as the expert in housing sees it. 

One of the essential features in the analysis of the problem—a fea- 
ture generally neglected in textbooks or in existing teaching units— 
is the effort to make explicit the different sets of assumptions and 
values which underlie the problem. The resource unit attempts to 
bring these hidden assumptions and values into the open and thus to 
clarify the issue. For example, the property-owner may feel that 
housing should bring a return on the investment, whereas the person 
who believes in government housing may feel that good housing is so 
desirable and necessary that it should be furnished irrespective of in- 
come on capital investment. 

Another neglected aspect of the conventional teaching materials 
in social science is the effort to point out the interrelatedness of all 
our social problems. Thus the housing problem is causally connected 
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with delinquency and disease and is, in turn, caused partly by low in- 
comes and inadequate public control over land ownership. The at- 
tempt to solve a problem may cause new problems to come into be- 
ing. Consequently in the resource unit a special effort is made to con- 
sider problems in their complex ramifications of actual social life. 

The third section of the analysis deals with the causes of the prob- 
lem. Among these are the rapid urbanization of the nation, specula- 
tion by people interested in building and real estate, the lack of ade- 
quate social legislation, and the industrialization of the United 
States. The high price of land and the lack of purchasing power on 
the part of a large portion of our population would also be treated. 

The fourth section on housing deals with the goals to be sought. 
Among these are adequate standards, such as those relating to safety; 
health; proper heating; fresh air; ventilation and sunlight; trans- 
portation; and recreational, educational, and other community serv- 
ices. Other goals to be sought in housing are the social gains which 
result from removal of delinquency areas, the improvement of public 
health, community solidarity and stability, reduction in the cost of 
government, etc. 

It is planned that the resource units shall be tried out by a number 
of teachers during the second semester of 1941-42 and that the mate- 
rial will then be published in very inexpensive form and be made 
available to all teachers who may wish to use it. 

In the opinion of many persons, the most pressing problem con- 
fronting the teachers of social studies is teaching the crucial issues and 
the urgent problems which face this country. Admittedly, on many 
social problems not all the answers are in, but there are enough an- 
swers so that adequate teaching may be done. The resource units do 
not try to give the proper answer to any problem; they do not 
“preach”; they present the issues on both sides (or as many sides as 
there are) and let the teachers and the pupils draw their own con- 
clusions in the light of the premises which have been explicitly 
stated. The materials are not textbooks but resources from which 
the teacher may draw such material as he wishes to use. The com- 
mittee feels that this work is a new venture in the preparation of 
social-science material and that it is a significant attempt to furnish 
young people with honest, effective material on controversial issues. 

It is most heartening to know the interest of outstanding social 
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scientists in preparing this type of material. Some of the resource 
units and the persons who are preparing them are: ‘“‘Democracy and 
Dictatorship,” T. V. Smith (University of Chicago) and Glenn R. 
Negley (University of Illinois) ; “Public Finance,” Mabel Newcomer 
(Vassar College); ‘Race and Cultural Relations,” Ruth Benedict 
(Columbia University) ; “Public Opinion,’’ Harold Lasswell (Wash- 
ington, D.C.); “Population,” Frederick Osborn (New York City) 
and Frank Lorimer (Washington, D.C.) ; Relations,” E. W. 
Burgess (University of Chicago); ““Youth,”’ Floyd W. Reeves and 
Howard M. Bell (American Youth Commission) ; and “‘Agriculture,”’ 
Christian Christensen (University of Wisconsin). Master-teachers 
to collaborate with the analysts have been secured from New York 
to Palo Alto and from Knoxville, Tennessee, to Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Any interested principal or teacher may obtain a complete 
list of the resource units from the writer (Paul B. Jacobson, Univer- 
sity of Chicago). 


Work EXPERIENCE FOR HiGH-ScHOOL PUPILS 
O™ reason why young people experience difficulty in securing 


initial employment, even during boom times, is that they have 
had no work experience. Floyd W. Reeves and Howard M. Bell, 
in a resource unit on “Youth,” now in preparation, report a study in- 
volving more than four thousand occupations in forty industries, 
which indicates that two-thirds of the employers demanded at least 
some work experience as a prerequisite for initial employment. 
Specific skills were not demanded in most cases, for two-thirds of the 
employers stated that full production could be reached in one week 
or less on the job. Clearly, work experience, paid or unpaid, in the 
secondary school should be part of the right and heritage of every 
youth. 

Every pupil should have the experience of earning and being paid 
for a job well done, or of being fired for careless and slovenly work, 
before he graduates. Everyone should have some work experience 
for which he is not paid so that he may recognize that he has an 
obligation to the school and to the community as well as privileges. 
No doubt the rendering of service to the school or community will 
increase the loyalty of the individual to the institution or the com- 
munity, just as the school athlete or the bandsman feels he has a 
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“stake” in the institution which he represents. Perhaps pupils from 
wealthy homes might have more unpaid and fewer paid experiences 
than those from homes where the income is at a subsistence level. 

There can be little doubt that editing the school paper is just as 
truly a work experience as is testing milk under the direction of the 
teacher of agriculture and receiving a subsidy from the National 
Youth Administration. Pupil stenographers have attested that un- 
paid service in the principal’s office or service as secretary to a teach- 
er—if they are carefully supervised and trained rather than exploited 
—can be the most valuable experience received in the school. The 
possibilities of finding such work in the school and in the communi- 
ty have scarcely been touched. There are countless jobs in commu- 
nity beautification, in providing and servicing recreation centers for 
in- and out-of-school young people, in providing goods and services 
for young people who are out of work or for the unemployed adults in 
the community. No school has exhausted the survey or research 
problems which abound within its walls, and more jobs in private 
industry can be found in the community if someone helps the young 
people. For example, in North Adams, Massachusetts, an energetic 
placement counselor, Michael Scarpitto, found 49 full-time jobs, 70 
part-time jobs, and 86 miscellaneous jobs in the community. Of the 
163 graduates in June, 1940, he was able to assist all who wanted 
work to secure it and to furnish paid work experience to many of 
those enrolled in the high school. In Sedan, Kansas, Superintendent 
R. L. Jewell reports that more than go per cent of the boys in the 
high school have paid jobs in the school, in the community, or from 
the National Youth Administration. As might be expected, the per- 
centage of girls who are employed is somewhat smaller. 

A few cases of excellent projects carried out in secondary schools 
under subsidy from the National Youth Administration are included 
by way of illustration. The illustrations are chosen from five states: 
Kansas, New Mexico, North Carolina, Wisconsin, and Texas. 


Projects in constructing At Sedan, Kansas, the entire high school 
and renovating a school has been built and renovated by use of 

in-school and out-of-school N.Y.A. work- 
ers. A modern fieldhouse, a lighting system for night football, and 
bleachers to seat eight hundred persons were constructed. The field- 
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house was built from native sandstone, which was secured without 
cost. The bleachers were made from oil pipes, obtained from the 
Prairie Oil and Gas Company, to which was bolted native lumber to 
furnish seating. Instead of mounting the lights on high-priced tele- 
phone poles, the school used towers built from gas pipes. 

Considerable interest has been shown in the hog-scalding vat 
which two N.Y.A. youths constructed in the vocational shop from 
an old boiler. These boys received work experience for which they 
were paid. Boys belonging to the Future Farmers of America oper- 
ate the butchering unit as a service to farmers. The money received 
is placed in a fund to enable the boys to go to the state fair. The 
community receives, at low cost, a service for which there is a social 
demand; the boys furnish a service to the community and also en- 
able the organization that they represent to receive an experience 
which might otherwise be impossible. 


Pupils do furnishing of In the Clayton (New Mexico) High 
an entire school building School the N.Y.A. youths have under- 

taken to furnish the entire school. The 
boys made 250 straight chairs, with rawhide seats, for the study hall, 
library, and typewriting room; 350 armchairs for the classrooms; 20 
large tables for the study hall and library; teachers’ desks; a divan 
for the health room; and complete dining-room, living-room, and 
bedroom furniture for the home-economics department. Part of the 
furniture was displayed in the New Mexico room at the World’s 
Fair in New York. All furniture is made in massive, old Spanish de- 
sign to harmonize with the architecture of the building. 

In addition, iron rods for curtains and draperies were made in the 
blacksmith shop. The girls made tablecloths, curtains, bedspreads, 
and a stage curtain decorated with old Spanish embroidery. All ma- 
terials and dyes were obtained from animals and plants in New 
Mexico, for example, sheepweed for yellow dye and walnut hulls for 
brown. In addition, the girls made pillows for the stadium bleach- 
ers, gymnasium suits for the physical-education classes, seventy-five 
uniforms for the band, and ninety uniforms for the “pep squad.” 

In order to provide dinner service for three hundred persons in the 
home-economics department, a pottery project turned out thousands 
of pieces of pottery and dishes made of the native clay. As a result 
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of this work experience, many young people have become economi- 
cally independent. 


A nursery developed in Five N.Y.A. pupils in the high school at 
a North Carolina school Brevard, North Carolina, have developed 

an outstanding school nursery under the 
direction of the teacher of agriculture. Each year the school buys a 
thousand apple seedlings for one cent each. These are grafted with 
desirable varieties of apple trees in the community. When the trees 
reach a height of thirty inches, they are sold for five cents. The pro- 
ceeds obtained pay for the seedlings and the materials used in graft- 
ing. As a result many people have splendid young orchards which 
were started through the school nursery. 


Two high-school boys do In De Forest, Wisconsin, which is located 
community milk-testing ina rich dairy section, two N.Y.A. boys 

do milk-testing in the community for 
eleven herds totaling 160 cows. The production record of each cow 
is kept on a large sheet. Because of this testing, forty-five cows with 
poor milk-production records have been eliminated. The boys work- 
ing on this project are Seniors who are very much interested in agri- 
culture. Not only is the experience of value to them, but it is an ex- 
cellent service to the community. 


An experimental winter In the Wells (Texas) High School several 
garden made by pupils N.Y.A. boys, under the supervision of a 

teacher, constructed an experimental 
winter garden. The hotbed is inclosed to permit a canvas covering 
during cold weather. Vegetables needed for the average family— 
lettuce, onions, spinach, radishes, beans, turnips—have been grown. 
As a result of the winter garden it is hoped that people in the com- 
munity will construct hotbeds and that many families will have a 
better standard of living. 


ScHOOL TRAINING FOR OvuT-oF-ScHOOL N.Y.A. YOUTH 
Ww respect to the continued training of out-of-school youth 

employed by the National Youth Administration, the schools 
have an equally important but less generally accepted responsibility. 
The day is rapidly approaching when the school must recognize its 
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responsibility for all young people who are out of school, whether 
they are employed in private industry, engaged in emergency work, 
or are unemployed. Funds are available from the United States 
Office of Education, through the state departments of education, to 
underwrite local school training programs for out-of-school N.Y.A. 
youth. Recently the National School Work Council, composed of 
representatives of the American Association of School Administra- 
tors and the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
prepared and released a brief statement which, because of its perti- 
nence, is quoted in large part: 


The improvement and expansion of a program of organized education for 
out-of-school youth should be an important concern in every state and commu- 
nity. Among the urgent needs of youth, which this program should meet, are: 
the development of employability, preparation for future occupational success, 
upbuilding of knowledge and attitudes basic to enhanced civic and social per- 
formance, and strengthening the tendency to pursue systematic general educa- 
tion beyond the time of leaving full-time school and throughout life 

Every public agency concerning itself with the welfare of young people should 
contribute to the meeting of this problem in whatever ways are consistent with 
the primary purposes of this agency; and it should, moreover, accept the respon- 
sibility for seeing to it that young people who are under its immediate super- 
vision are brought into contact with other agencies which can better serve youth 
in particular respects than it can. That is to say, no single agency should expect 
or be expected to provide out-of-school youth with all of the assistance they may 
need. 

Young men and women who are enrolled in the out-of-school work program 
of the National Youth Administration are all in need of employment. Practical- 
ly all of them need direct occupational training. A great many of them are not 
well prepared to carry out their civic and social responsibilities. Many are not 
well disposed toward further education. Young N.Y.A. workers should be pro- 
vided with accessible and appropriate opportunities to continue their education 
even though their days of full-time schooling are over. 

Some of the training which the young worker needs can best be given him on 
the job by his supervisor. This training will cover principally those immediate 
problems with which he is confronted in the carrying-out of his job. In this re- 
spect, the N.Y.A. supervisor is doing only what any good foreman does for a 
beginning worker in private employment. 

In addition to needing this on-the-job training, the young worker will fre- 
quently have need of a broader and more organized type of occupational training 
which, although related to the performance of his job, serves to give him a wider 
understanding of his field of work. This broader occupational training cannot 
be satisfactorily given incidentally on the job. It calls for the instructional pat- 
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tern which our schools have developed, and it should be given under the auspices 
of the public-school system. 

Responsibility for giving needed training in civic matters and in fundamental 
skills should be divided in accordance with the same principles as have been 
recommended with respect to vocational training. 

By way of summary, the education provided N.Y.A. workers should not be 
limited solely to training in manipulative skills, but should be as inclusive as the 
needs of young people; and wherever systematic instruction is called for, it should 
be provided by the schools. 

It is, therefore, much to be desired that every N.Y.A. out-of-school worker be 
engaged in some appropriate type of in-school education. 

Since the young workers are under the immediate observation and super- 
vision of the N.Y.A. staff, that staff must accept principal responsibility for (1) 
discovering the educational deficiencies of young workers which can be remedied 
by in-school training and (2) making available to the local school authorities in- 
formation as to the type and extent of the educational need which exists. In its 
turn, the school must accept responsibility for developing courses to fit the needs 
of these young people. 

The National Youth Administration and the school authorities should estab- 
lish a liaison service for the improvement of immediate and future relationships. 
State school work councils should perform an over-all advisory function by pool- 
ing the experience and observations of their members and making the results 
of their deliberations available to all agencies concerned. 


It is to be hoped that the school training program for N.Y.A. out- 
of-school workers will flourish and improve during the current year 
as the administration and supervision of the in-school program did in 
the immediate past. To fail to provide adequate training programs to 
meet the needs of youth is to miss a golden opportunity to make the 
school fit the needs of the community. To be unwilling to provide 
courses fitted to the needs of N.Y.A. out-of-school youth is a clear 
indication of professional inertia. 


SUPERVISION BY CORRESPONDENCE 

I AN effort to provide service to the high-school teachers and ad- 

ministrators in a rural state, Teachers College at the University 
of Nebraska has supplied a unique supervisory service to anyone 
who wishes it, although, of course, the service is intended for, and 
principally used by, teachers in rural areas. Each semester since 
September, 1938, letters of explanation have been mailed to all sec- 
ondary schools in addition to publicizing the service through profes- 
sional journals and in summer classes at the University. 
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During the first year, 588 individuals in 516 schools made requests; 
during the second year, 686 individuals in 528 schools. In 1940-41, 
813 teachers in 396 schools were furnished supervisory service from 
the state university. Both teachers and administrators request help, 
but the former far outnumber the latter. 

Requests for assistance were concerned with curriculum, adminis- 
tration, extra-curriculum, guidance, instruction, supervision, and 
miscellaneous. Of these, curriculum and administration were the 
subjects of the greatest number of requests. More than fifteen hun- 
dred of the twenty-four hundred requests came from high schools 
which enrol fewer than seventy-five pupils. 

In order to provide the information requested, research assistants 
—six at the maximum—have been employed to abstract the litera- 
ture, make loan collections, and mimeograph materials. During the 
three years more than eleven thousand abstracts and ten thousand 
mimeographed aids have been distributed. Nearly fifteen hundred 
items have been gathered for the loan collection, and twenty-four 
hundred items have been circulated to teachers. 

Not only was service provided, but a serious attempt was made by 
L. M. Hauptman, who supervised the project, to evaluate the serv- 
ice and improve it through questionnaires, field visitation, analysis 
of requests, and correspondence. 


CORRESPONDENCE STUDY FOR RURAL YOUTH 
fg supervised correspondence courses did not originate 
in Nebraska, they have flourished there as a method of enrich- 
ing the school curriculum in small communities. In addition, they 
have also served where schedule difficulties, the need of extra sub- 
jects for graduation, isolation, or incapacitation have prevented a 
pupil from pursuing a regular high-school program. 

At the University of Nebraska more than one hundred persons are 
engaged in preparing, mimeographing, shipping, and servicing the 
supervised courses which are furnished to two thousand registrants 
in three hundred high schools in Nebraska. The tuition and registra- 
tion charge of seven dollars for one course for one semester is fre- 
quently paid by the school district in small schools, where the entire 
instruction in the upper two years of the high school may be carried 
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on by correspondence study under the direction of the teacher who 
furnishes the instruction for the first two years. 

Courses in soil conservation, animal husbandry, or farm account- 
ing will enrich the curriculum for the boy interested in staying on the 
farm; aeronautics or mechanical drawing may well be of value to 
young people interested in entering industry. “Show-Card—writing”’ 
and “‘Managing a Small Retail Store” certainly are pertinent courses 
for the boy who is working in his father’s store. Many present and 
future operators can profit from ‘Service Station Operation.” 
“Electricity on the Farm,” courses in foreign languages, food study, 
effective business correspondence, radio, high-speed Diesel engines, 
and modern automobiles are among the 140 or more courses avail- 
able. 

Correspondence courses are a source of enrichment for pupils en- 
rolled in small high schools in sparsely settled areas; it does not fol- 
low that consolidations of small districts should be retarded so that 
the benefits of correspondence courses may be further extended. 


Crvic EDUCATION FOR OUT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH 


NCREASINGLY it is being recognized that the ability of a nation to 
defend itself depends basically on its belief in itself and in the fu- 
ture. Nor is it to be assumed that we are to defend only what we 
have; we must constantly improve the way of life as an ideal to be 
defended. 

A recent development in New York State sponsored by the State 
Education Department under subsidy from one of the defense ap- 
propriations allocated to the United States Office of Education, is 
both pertinent and interesting. Early encouragement for the pro- 
gram came from various civic and educational groups, such as the 
Conference on Democratic Processes, the New York State Teachers 
Association, the American Legion, the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the Civil Liberties Union, and the New York State Council of 
Superintendents. Basic objectives included the development of mo- 
rale through satisfying experiences in self-government, self-expres- 
sion, and self-development. 

The following excerpt from the initial planning bulletin outlines 
the scope of the project: 
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The needs for civic defense education are at least six: (1) to increase intelli- 
gent interest in our democracy by means of discussions, forums, and study 
groups; (2) to enrol out-of-school youth in constructive civic action by participa- 
tion in conferences, local government surveys, collection of data on employment 
opportunities, democratic group experience through participation in youth or- 
ganizations, etc. ; (3) to anticipate military service by a study of modern military 
science, life at camp, physical conditioning and pre-camp hygiene, selective serv- 
ice and how it functions, specialties within the army and navy for which one 
may qualify, the nature and complexity of defense preparations, American for- 
eign policy, etc.; (4) to enrol young women in defense of the home front along the 
lines already developed successfully by women’s organizations in many com- 
munities, including consumer problems in the home, home and community 
health, home and community nursing, nursery-school management, nutrition, 
child care and development, and employment opportunities for women to re- 
place men called to military service; (5) to prepare for personal adjustment in 
the post-war economy, home-coming of youth from military life, and the read- 
justment of employment and social life when defense production ceases; (6) to 
provide personal and occupational guidance to help youth take stock of them- 
selves, increase their earning power, aptitudes, friendships, capacity for public 
service in the community, and to help them find greater satisfactions in work, 
home, and recreation. 

In addition to education for responsible citizenship, the sponsors 
of the project hope to develop morale through health and physical- 
education activities and through recreation and self-expression. 

In order to encourage local growth and initiative, the committee 
in charge of the project has not tried to inaugurate civic education 
for out-of-school youth unless the local school administrator has 
shown some interest in, and is sympathetic toward, the project. 

Ordinarily the project centers in a civic youth council, which is 
selected from regularly organized community groups, racial and na- 
tionality groups, and religious youth organizations. A number of 
communities have participated in Citizenship Recognition Day and 
pre-induction education courses. In June, 1941, seventeen commu- 
nities had made a beginning with the program, and approximately 
seventy other schools or communities were interested in undertaking 
some program of civic education for out-of-school youth. While such 
numbers are not large for the state of New York, yet they indicate 
that many school men recognize their responsibility for out-of-school 
youth and propose to do something about it. In the opinion of Claude 
L. Kulp, superintendent of schools at Ithaca, New York, who served 
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as director of the project until July 1, 1941, the “grass-roots” char- 
acter of the civic-education program is at one and the same time its 
greatest strength and a retarding influence. 

It seems desirable that a program of civic education for out-of- 
school youth should function on a year-round program and that dis- 
cussions on vital social problems under competent leadership should 
be an important part of the program for those young persons who 
wish to participate. 

Reports to date indicate that, in those centers where the program 
has developed beyond the initial stage, the response of youth has 
been enthusiastic. Adults who have seen the youth in action either 
in council meetings or in special-interest groups are certain that an 
extension of the project is warranted. 

The trials which beset pioneer developments, the difficulties and 
prejudice which youth councils encounter among the uninformed, the 
cases of inertia among school men in providing training for youth 
who have left school are so many and well known that they need not 
be enumerated here. We express satisfaction that the program has 
begun in New York State, and we hope its growth will be steady. 

One particularly noteworthy phase of the civic-education project 
is pre-induction education for young men who are to begin army life 
for two and one-half years—or longer—under the Selective Service 
Act. During the period of pre-induction young men, their parents, 
and the “girl friends” are all interested in what a young man should 
do and what he may expect at camp. Pre-induction knowledge may 
well be given to all young men who, over a period of years, might be 
expected to enter upon military service and not only to those who are 
to leave immediately. 

The history of selective service—its motives, purposes, controls, 
and outcomes—certainly should be available. Other materials which 
seem pertinent are clearance problems connected with contracts, de- 
pendents, insurance, and a host of other difficulties which arise when 
a young man leaves civil for military life. Information about the 
armed forces; hygiene problems, such as the vaccinations and inocu- 
lations administered; recreation available at camps; how to get ac- 
quainted; and what to take to camp is pertinent and is desired by 
the draftees. 
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Any school administrator who wishes to do so can, no doubt, se- 
cure co-operation from the local draft board in planning pre-induc- 
tion informational service. In New York State volunteers from the 
local medical society, the local bar association, and reserve officers of 
the Army have been able to furnish the necessary information. In 
due time printed material will also be available. To the editor it also 
seems pertinent that local school men should stimulate, or affiliate 
themselves with, groups in the community which are beginning to 
plan for the return and assimilation of the young men when their 
period of service is completed. 

PAvuL B. JACOBSON 


WuHo’s WHO FoR OCTOBER 


Writer of the news notes The news notes in this number have been 
and authors of articles prepared by Paut B. JAcoBsOoN, prin- 
in the current number cipal of the University High School and 

assistant professor of education at the 
University of Chicago. STEPHEN M. Corey, professor of educational 
psychology and superintendent of the Laboratory Schools at the 


University of Chicago, maintains that most of the controversies 
among curriculum experts concern the means rather than the ends of 
education, discusses the two chief opposing recommendations into 
which the controversies resolve, and describes compromises that 
have been effected. Epwarp P. DrostTE, headmaster at Howe Mili- 
tary School, Howe, Indiana, and WARREN C. SEYFERT, assistant 
professor of education at Harvard Graduate School of Education, 
supply objective data which will be of help in deciding the contro- 
versy concerning the effect of military training in high school and 
college. Cyrit O. Hovute, instructor in education at the University 
of Chicago, discusses the practices, the problems, and the opportuni- 
ties of the junior college in the field of adult education. GrorGE W. 
NoRVELL, supervisor of English in the New York State Education 
Department, employed a control-group procedure to compare wide 
reading with the conventional method of teaching literature and in 
this article reports the achievements of the experimental and the 
control groups, the relative gains of the superior and the weak pupils 
in each group, and the reactions of teachers and pupils to the experi- 
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mental procedure. JosEPH B. ORLEANS, first assistant in mathe- 
matics at George Washington High School, New York City, de- 
scribes in some detail his supervisory plan for stimulating teachers 
of mathematics to use instructional methods which are suitable for 
the nonselected student body in today’s high schools. Grayson N. 
KEFAUVER, dean of the School of Education at Stanford University, 
and REUBEN R. PALM, registrar and director of guidance at Placer 
Union High School and Junior College, Auburn, California, present 
selected references on various phases of the organization of second- 
ary education. 


The writers of reviews RAymMonD D. MEADE, principal of Bloom 
in the current number ‘Township High School, Chicago Heights, 

Illinois. RonaLp A. DEABLER, instructor 
in American history at Lyons Township High School and Junior 
College, La Grange, Illinois. RoBErT E. KEOHANE, instructor in the 
social sciences and adviser in the Four Year College at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. GLENN O. BLouGH, teacher in the Laboratory 
Schools at the University of Chicago. 


SUBJECT MATTER: MEANS OR END? 


STEPHEN M. COREY 
University of Chicago 
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AGREEMENT ON BROAD EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


7 = most of us in America are in fundamental agreement on the 
ultimate aims of education is made evident by the many pro- 
nouncements of curriculum experts and educational associations dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years. Beginning with the 1918 Report of 
the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education’ and 
ending with the 1938 report of the Educational Policies Commission 
entitled The Purposes of Education in American Democracy, there is 
a marked sameness in all statements of the more remote curricular 
aims. The seven “cardinal principles” sound very much like Chap- 
man and Counts’s “‘six great interests about which human life re- 
volves,’ which in turn are synonymous with objectives such as self- 
realization, human relationship, economic efficiency, and civic re- 
sponsibility. 

Most of the readers of the School Review would concur in the 
recommendation that all educated Americans should have an appe- 
tite for learning and should be able to speak, read, and write the 
mother-tongue effectively, to solve problems of counting and cal- 
culating, to take care of their own and their community’s health, to 
use their leisure time sensibly, and to give responsible direction to 
their own lives. They would agree that general education in America 
should lead us to put human relationships first and should enable us 

* Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. A Report of the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education Appointed by the National Education As- 
sociation. United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 35, 1918. 

2 The Purposes of Education in American Democracy. Washington: Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education Association and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, 1938. 

3 J. Crosby Chapman and George S. Counts, Principles of Education, p. 194. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. 
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to work and play with others and to appreciate, and be able to par- 
ticipate in, democratic family relationships. They would agree, too, 
that our schools should give children experiences that will make 
them economically self-sufficient and willing and able to discharge 
civic responsibilities. 

These broad and ultimate purposes give rise to very few serious 
arguments. Asa matter of fact it is sometimes difficult to make any 
valid distinctions between educational systems in terms of official 
statements of their more remote objectives. An official decree from 
Nazi Germany in 1938 concerning secondary education,’ for example, 
places great emphasis on logical thinking, independence of action, 
and the scientific method. The ways in which these ends are to be 
attained, however, are quite different from those that Americans 
would recommend, and it is over these ways and means that most of 
the curriculum arguments occur. 


DIFFERENCES CONCERNING MEANS OF ATTAINING OBJECTIVES 


We tend to accept one another’s objectives, but we differ as to the 
best method for reaching those objectives. For example, the essen- 
tialists—however this group might be defined—and the capital P 
progressives would not be in fundamental disagreement regarding 
the desirable consequences of formal education. As has been said, 
both groups would probably accept, with certain minor modifica- 
tions in terminology, the statement of the purposes of education in 
American democracy issued by the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. The differences of opinion would arise over the best way to 
bring these ends about. For example, if children are to develop an 
appreciation of the “democratic way of life,’’ would it be better to 
have them study the record of the development of the great demo- 
cratic principles from the times of our colonial ancestors to the pres- 
ent or to have them live in a democratic school and learn about de- 
mocracy by attempting to solve the problems that come up as a 
result of democratic living? To generalize this illustration, some cur- 
riculum experts would contend that the chief responsibility of the 


t Erziehung und Unterricht in der hiheren Schule. Amtliche Ausgabe der Reichs- und 
Preussischen Ministeriums fiir Wissenschaft, Erziehung und Volksbildung. Berlin: 
Weidmannsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1938. 
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school is to see to it that children learn about their cultural heritage, 
which, because of its extent and complexity, has been organized into 
so-called “subjects.” Other experts would contend that learning 
must start with real problems and that the school does its job well if 
it assists young people to cope with the situations arising in the 
course of their day-by-day living. 

While it is obvious that practices consistent with these two points 
of view are not always mutually exclusive, each of them is rooted in 
certain conceptions of the nature of learning and the function of 
formal education. Those teachers who spend most of their time 
teaching subject matter to children—and these constitute a majority 
group—are acting on the assumption that the habits, understand- 
ings, and attitudes resulting from a study of the subject matter will 
be useful in the immediate or remote future. These persons are not 
usually interested in the intrinsic value of subject matter. “Knowl- 
edge for its own sake” is not their slogan. They are, asa group, noless 
practical than others, but they are predisposed to favor a logical 
presentation of man’s social inheritance as being the most practical. 
They believe sincerely—those who have thought about the matter— 
that experience has made it evident that all children need, for ex- 
ample, to know the multiplication facts and consequently that it is 
the business of the school to teach these facts as expeditiously as pos- 
sible. Furthermore, it is self-evident to these teachers, if not to all 
the children, that the ability to spell is another imperative for suc- 
cessful living, as is the ability to read rapidly and with comprehen- 
sion. The argument becomes a little more obscure in the case of the 
teaching of cube root, but that is now less often urged as general 
education. Those who cling to the value of learning about cube root 
are likely to assert that such study results in a certain toughening of 
the intellectual fiber which stands the youngster in good stead under 
any circumstance. This illustrates the “mind-muscle”’ theory. 

The advocates of a curriculum centered in the problems of pupils 
agree with their “subject-matter” peers that the consequence of 
school experiences should be a practical sort of wisdom. They, how- 
ever, are convinced that the best way to acquire this wisdom is to 
attempt to practice it. Instead of having children learn subject mat- 
ter to become wise, they recommend the practice of intelligent liv- 
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ing. The only value of the ability to read is that it enables a child to 
learn about things in which he is interested or to solve some problem 
with which he is faced. The only value in the understanding of the 
multiplication facts is that a child who understands these facts can 
more rapidly solve the arithmetical problems which he meets. The 
only advantage of an understanding of civics is the hope that such an 
understanding makes possible better citizenship. 

The teachers who are convinced of the importance of the pupil- 
problem approach continue the argument and insist that, if so-called 
“subject matter” is of value only if it functions, why not learn it in 
situations that will make it maximally meaningful? Let children 
learn to read when they need that tool to cope with the exigencies of 
their existence. If no circumstances lead a child to the realization 
that reading is important for him, it probably is not. These teachers 
contend, further, that systematic instruction dealing with subject 
matter clearly marked off into areas such as English, mathematics, 
social studies, chemistry, physics, and what not, represents a very 
inefficient way of preparing young people for life’s responsibilities. 
From the very beginning, young persons should acquire the proper 
attitude toward subject matter, namely, a recognition that it has 
value only if it functions to enable them to live more effectively and 
gracefully. These teachers recommend that school experiences 
should consist in working on problems or projects that impress the 
children as being vital and that the subject matter should be made 
available to the children as it is needed by them for the solution of 
these problems. The argument is based on the observation that chil- 
dren are essentially curious, active persons who continuously wish to 
extend themselves to get answers to their own questions and to work 
out solutions to their own problems. If children are provided with an 
environment which makes possible such activity, that subject mat- 
ter which is of value will be learned, under circumstances that guar- 
antee its use. Many teachers feel that learning must be brought 
about in this fashion if it is to be effective. 

All this argument makes sense to the teacher of subject matter, 
but he sees objections to the procedure. He contends that children 
who spend all their school time working on projects and problems of 
intrinsic interest may survive even twelve years of school experience 
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without becoming familiar with certain very important phases of 
man’s social heritage. He contends that it is altogether within the 
bounds of reason to anticipate that a certain youth might spend most 
of his time, from Grade IV on, building model airplanes. The youth 
would then have missed all the benefits accompanying the apprecia- 
tion of fine literature and might never acquire the skills essential to 
effective self-expression, oral or written. The whole realm of the so- 
cial studies might go unexplored. The subject-matter teacher argues 
that a school which makes provision for only this sort of limited and 
haphazard educational experience is not fulfilling its function. 

To this contention the rejoinder would probably be that it is not 
realistic. There is assumed a singleness of pupil purpose that does 
not exist. Furthermore, the illustration would be called a poor one 
because no boy who spends many years building model airplanes can 
keep from having his interests spread to other situations where air- 
planes are significant. This spread, under the skilful guidance of a 
competent teacher, would quickly lead him to the study of physical 
principles, chemical principles, transportation, economics, commer- 
cial geography, and mathematics. It is not being recommended, the 
argument would continue, that the child’s selection of problems for 
study be uninfluenced by the school. The teacher still functions, and 
major responsibility rests with him to create experiences and to di- 
rect the learning of the child so that the child’s choices are educative 
in the best sense. The important thing is that the child, not the 
teacher only, must see meaning in what the pupil does. 

At this point the teacher who believes that the problem must come 
first would make further observations on the limitations of subject- 
matter teaching. He would say that in the conventional subject- 
matter curriculum, with courses in English and history and science, 
very little attention can be paid to the varying rates of maturity or 
of learning or to the various needs and interests of individual pupils. 
The study of Latin, for example, starts in Grade IX for all who take 
it, and in most schools everyone learns the same material at the same 
rate—at least they are expected to. Modern problems come in Grade 
XII. American history may be taken in Grade X, along with phys- 
ics, English, and mathematics. The teacher who is convinced of the 
necessity of a problem approach insists that this program is a for- 
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malization of education to a point where many of the learning ex- 
periences make almost no sense to the children. They may like their 
teachers and want peace at home, so they study; but because much 
of this learning has little significance and is rarely used, it is forgotten 
almost immediately. Most junior and senior high school teachers re- 
port that a majority of their classroom problems involve motivation. 
The reason is that the children see almost no reasonable relation be- 
tween what they want or need and what they must do in school. 


DIFFICULTIES IN A PUPIL-PROBLEM APPROACH TO 
CURRICULUM-BUILDING 


While it probably is true that a majority of curriculum experts 
now emphasize the “‘pupil-problem” approach to curriculum-build- 
ing, this sort of organization of school experiences exists in a small 
minority of schools. The reason is that there are a number of very 
real difficulties which must be overcome before the curriculum ex- 
periences of children can be organized around problems which seem 
to them to be important. 

One of these difficulties is administrative. There can be nothing 
very neat about a school where most of the children are working on 
problems that are significant to them individually. In one school an 
excellent plan to relate the practical and fine arts by having pupils 
use the resources of all of them on “projects” was almost rejected 
because of complaints raised by the assistant principal. He con- 
tended that it would not be possible to have pupils in the art studio 
on some mornings at nine o’clock and in the home-economics rooms 
on other mornings at the same time because no one would know for 
sure where they were at any particular time and they could not be 
reached at once if they were wanted. Luckily one of the teachers was 
able to evolve an ingenious system for having the pupils “sign in” 
and “sign out” so that the functional arts program was saved. 

A second and even more serious difficulty in the way of developing 
a problem-centered curriculum is the fact that the teacher in such a 
school must have had a type of general education which is unusual, 
to say the least. His knowledge has to function. The courses that he 
took in college frequently do him less good than they might because 
they usually obscured rather than revealed the unity and the inter- 
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relations of knowledge. He would almost need to have been edu- 
cated in a school where he learned through a process of seeking an- 
swers to problems that were important to him, and such schools are 
rare. 

A third difficulty is a financial problem. Even though it is recog- 
nized that more effective learning occurs when the learner is working 
on problems important to him, it might be that the conditions under 
which formal education takes place are such as to make impossible 
any complete adaptation to this fact. A type of secondary education 
compatible with this principle of learning might be so expensive as to 
be impractical. Just as a dearth of willing subjects precludes learn- 
ing surgery by the excellent method of practicing it, so a scarcity of 
money available for public education may preclude any complete 
focusing upon the problems of individual pupils. 

A fourth objection to a curriculum that is based on pupil problems 
is a very realistic one and illustrates the degree to which we all are 
slaves to our previousexperiences. Many teachersand administrators 
have been greatly disturbed when they found themselves in the fol- 
lowing situation. Although they had come to the conclusion that one 
way to insure more meaningful school experiences was to let pupils 
participate much more systematically in their selection, the results 
of these attempts at teacher-pupil planning were most discouraging. 
The pupils were so conditioned by their previous six, seven, or eight 
years of schooling that their whole attitude toward the educational 
process was summed up in the statement, “You tell us what to learn 
and we will learn it.” Few, if any, of them had come to think of 
school as the place where answers are provided to questions which 
the learners think are extremely important. Consequently, when the 
teacher attempted to bring the pupils more frequently into class- 
room planning, the boys and girls often just sat. They were amena- 
ble and they wanted to co-operate, but they were not able to give 
much help because the procedure was too utterly strange. 


COMPROMISES EFFECTED 
What has happened, of course, in viewof these objections to a thor- 
oughgoing problem-centered curriculum, is that compromises have 
been worked out. Certain school teachers and certain schools have 
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attempted to take advantage of the superior learning that seems to 
occur when the pupils work on problems that are of importance to 
them and at the same time have tried to avoid the excessive educa- 
tional cost and other limitations of any complete individualization of 
education. One type of compromise has been called, among other 
things, a “core curriculum.”’ As practiced in many schools, the core 
curriculum represents an attempt to preserve the economic advan- 
tages of having groups of pupils engage in much the same activities 
and yet do away with some of the artificial barriers between subjects 
that have seriously interfered with meaningful learning. During the 
past summer the staff and the pupils of the Summer Laboratory 
High School of the University of Chicago experimented with a cur- 
riculum of this sort. The “core” period lasted from eight-thirty 
until ten o’clock in the morning, and it was devoted to learning ex- 
periences that would develop in the children greater familiarity with, 
and appreciation of, Chicago and its history. The result was not 
complete individualization of instruction, but rather an organization 
of learning situations about certain large problems that had been 
chosen for study by groups of pupils. 

During the first few meetings of the student body, the staff and 
the pupils spotlighted certain problem areas that were significant in 
the growth of Chicago. Immediately after this stirring-up process 
the pupils separated into groups and concentrated on topics of their 
choice. In the pursuit of these topics, or problems, conventional sub- 
ject-matter boundaries were violated continuously. For example, if 
a group of children should choose to make a study of a big problem 
such as ‘‘The Protection of Life and Property in the City of Chi- 
cago,” they would need information from many “‘subjects.”’ As they 
tried to learn more about sanitation, they would find themselves 
studying science. Because the protection of life and property is inti- 
mately related to certain neighborhood problems, some of these chil- 
dren would become familiar with sociological generalizations involv- 
ing ethnic groups and their segregating characteristics. Because the 
policies of Chicago are at present quite different from what they were 
fifty or seventy years ago, a number of these children would ap- 
proach the history of Chicago from a rather systematic point of 
view. Some of them would become interested in the campaign con- 
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ducted by various civic groups in an attempt to convince the citizens 
of Chicago that improvements are needed in the police department 
or the fire department or the department of streets and sewers. This 
interest would lead to generalizations regarding propaganda tech- 
niques, advertising, and written and oral expressions of all sorts. 
This sort of school, this method of organizing learning experiences, 
proved to be successful from a number of points of view, although the 
teaching staff was forced to labor long and arduously. Assignments 
could not be doled out at a rate of twenty problems or thirty pages a 
day. Staff meetings were frequent and purposeful because the entire 
school environment was dynamic. The teachers had many intellec- 
tual problems to solve, and they needed one another’s help. 
During the regular year the program of the University High 
School is not so flexible, nor is all the staff convinced that it should 
be. Compromises have been worked out and are continuously being 
modified, however, which represent an attempt to take advantage of 
the pupil-problem approach within broad subject-matter fields. For 
example, in the social studies Mr. Jacobson, Mr. Keohane, Mr. 
Lange, Mr. Rehage, and Mr. Weaver have developed a compromise 
procedure of this sort. Their decision to do so was based on a num- 
ber of realizations. First, they were convinced that, unless the class- 
room learning experiences were related to the needs and interests of 
the pupils, the learning would be inefficient and the retention poor. 
This conviction was based on innumerable observations. They real- 
ized, furthermore, that within the curricular structure of the Univer- 
sity High School it would not be advisable or possible to eliminate 
all conventional distinctions between the social studies and English, 
mathematics, science, or foreign language. The compromise, as de- 
scribed in a recent memorandum by Mr. Weaver, involves (1) provi- 
sion for pupils to select units that they wish to study from a longer 
list prepared by the teacher and the pupils; (2) provision for plan- 
ning by the pupils, involving procedures to be followed in the study 
of each unit selected ; (3) provision for pupil evaluation of panels, com- 
mittee reports, and discussions; (4) provision for pupil evaluation of 
the subject content of the units; (5) provision for teacher direction in 
supplying content for pupil-selected units when these need addition- 
al subject matter to make the story connected, sequential, and com- 
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plete; and (6) provision for greater pupil participation in determin- 
ing the instructional plan used in different units and in different 
phases of courses. 

What these provisions mean is that the social-studies teachers are 
attempting seriously to relate their instruction to problems that 
make sense to the pupils. The pupils are brought into the planning 
at every stage. They help select the units to be studied; they par- 
ticipate in choosing instructional procedures; and they co-operate in 
evaluation. 

SUMMARY 


By way of summary, the major contention of this article has been 
that the fundamental differences of opinion among curriculum ex- 
perts do not often relate to the ends, or chief purposes, of education; 
on the contrary, they have to do with the means, or procedures, 
which should be employed to bring these ends about. Most of these 
controversies about means, or procedures, resolve themselves into 
two counter recommendations. One is an insistence that young peo- 
ple learn effectively only when their learning involves seeking an- 
swers to questions which they believe are important. The other point 
of view, while admitting the importance of this type of motivation, 
contends that the interests of pupils constitute too much of a will-o’- 
the-wisp to be employed as a sole guide in the construction of a cur- 
riculum. Experienced adults must accept responsibility for choosing 
the materials of instruction. What actually is happening is that com- 
promises are being worked out between these two points of view. In 
the interest of learning economy there must be assurance that the 
pupils are engaged in tasks that make sense to them, and in the inter- 
ests of financial economy it probably will be a long time before we 
have anything like complete individualization of education in terms 
of the problems of each pupil. 
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ATTITUDES AND ACTIVITIES OF GRADUATES 
OF A MILITARY SCHOOL 
EDWARD P. DROSTE 
Howe Military School, Howe, Indiana 


WARREN C. SEYFERT 
Harvard Graduate School of Education 


PROCEDURE OF INVESTIGATION 


E desirability of including military training in the educational 
‘Raa of our secondary schools and colleges has been argued 
hotly for many years, but seldom has either side in this controversy 
submitted substantiating evidence of a dependable character. This 
paucity of objective data’ is surprising in view of the vividness of the 
arguments advanced by the parties to the controversy. If military 
training is as pernicious as its foes believe it to be or if it is as benefi- 


cial as its friends allege it is, concrete evidence ought not to be diffi- 
cult to assemble. Under the conditions which prevail at the moment, 
to raise the question of the influence of military training may seem to 
be only to engage in an academic exercise or to pursue an issue of 
interest to the antiquarian. A more careful examination of the pres- 
ent and an attempt to look into the future will, however, indicate 
that, although the question may now be secondary to problems of 
more immediate concern, it persists and will almost certainly con- 
tinue to be bothersome to educators and parents alike. 

Clearly no one study can attempt to evaluate all the good or all 
the bad allegedly resulting from military training. Prominent among 
the allegations made by the opponents of military training is the 
argument that such training induces boys who have received it to 
favor militaristic behavior in both their personal and public life and 
to favor such behavior to a degree not common among boys who 
have not had such training. The study reported here was designed to 


* Materials supporting opposite viewpoints may be obtained from the Committee on 
Militarism in Education, 2929 Broadway, New York City. 
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discover the extent to which this predisposition exists among the 
graduates of a particular military secondary school. 

The subjects of this investigation were the graduates of Western 
Military Academy, a proprietary school located in Alton, Illinois. 
In the course of the sixty years of its existence, the Academy has 
graduated some two thousand cadets. Since circumstances made it 
impossible to work with so large a group, a sampling procedure was 
employed, contacts being established with the graduates of one class 
in every four, beginning with 1908 and concluding in 1936. There 
were 402 graduates in the eight classes involved. Because the 
Academy had lost touch with certain of its graduates, information 
could not be obtained from all of them; 298 addresses were known. 
As would be expected, contacts were more nearly complete with 
the later classes than with the earlier ones, but the school had the 
addresses of 57 per cent of the class of 1908. From the available 
group of 298 graduates, replies to a request for information were 
elicited from 169, or approximately 57 per cent. Stated otherwise, 
this report is based on information from 42 per cent of all the gradu- 
ates in the eight classes under consideration. Eighty-nine per cent 
of the responses came from men who had spent at least two years in 
a military secondary school, long enough, presumably, for the mili- 
tary environment to exert whatever influence it normally does exert. 
Although it was impossible to measure in any complete manner the 
degree to which the respondents represented accurately the entire 
group of graduates, it was possible to show that the respondents did 
represent in satisfactory fashion the graduates whose addresses were 
known. For example, the geographic distribution of the respondents 
corresponds closely to the distribution of all known graduates. As 
far as the dependability of the information obtained is concerned, 
separate tabulations of the first 50 per cent of the returns and the 
second 50 per cent showed little or no difference. 

Two separate but related lines of inquiry were followed. By means 
of a questionnaire, information was obtained from the graduates 
concerning the extent to which their experience at Western Military 
Academy was followed or paralleled by interests or activities of a 
military nature. To illustrate, they were asked whether they de- 
liberately sought colleges with Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
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whether they continued contacts with military activities after finish- 
ing their formal education, and whether they desired military school- 
ing for their own sons, actual or potential. 

The second source of information was the Thurstone-Droba Scale 
for Measuring Attitude toward War. This scale purports to show 
the degree of militaristic or pacifistic outlook of individuals or 
groups on the basis of the frequency with which they agree or dis- 
agree with a series of statements, such as “The benefits of war out- 
weigh its attendant evils,” and ‘He who refuses to fight is a true 
hero.” 


GRADUATES’ INTERESTS AND ACTIVITIES OF A 
MILITARY NATURE 


As background for a consideration of other data, attention should 
be given to the attitudes toward military training with which stu- 
dents entered Western Military Academy. Thirty-seven per cent 
of the graduates stated that the opportunity to obtain military 
training influenced their selection of a private school to a very con- 
siderable extent, and another 34 per cent said it influenced them 


to some extent. Since the graduates indicated that in 83 per cent 
of the cases the choice of a school was a matter in which their parents 
participated actively, the foregoing figures may reflect parents’ feel- 
ings more strongly than they reflect the boys’ attitudes. It is clear, 
then, that boys entering Western Military Academy are somewhat 
more interested, at the outset at least, in military activities than 
presumably are most boys of secondary-school age. Of course it is 
impossible to demonstrate how genuinely influential and substantial 
this early interest in military education was. There is no way of 
telling how many would have gone elsewhere if military training had 
not been available at Western or how many others went to school 
elsewhere because of a dislike for the training which they would have 
had to undergo at Western. Hence no positive and conclusive state- 
ment can be made concerning the strength of military experience as 
a lure to boys and their parents in search of a school. 

However, some oblique evidence on the issue can be secured by 
considering the frequency with which former pupils of Western de- 
sired to continue their education in government academies or in 
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colleges with Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and how many con- 
tinued their military connections in other ways. Of the 169 gradu- 
ates studied, twenty-six, or 15.4 per cent, said that they wanted to 
attend a government academy at the time they enrolled at Western; 
another eight, or 4.7 per cent, said that they developed the desire 
while at Western. Upon graduation from secondary school, however, 
the original thirty-four had been reduced to twenty-two, or 13 per 
cent of the group; and of these twenty-two, seven made no attempt 
to secure admission to military-training institutions maintained by 
the federal government. It appears, then, that, while a few boys had 
their interests turned toward this form of higher education while in 
secondary school, the primary influence of the military training on 
a secondary-school level had been to discourage the ambition. To 
be sure, other factors were no doubt operative, for example, diffi- 
culty in securing admission to the academies. It seems clear, how- 
ever, that in the case of this one school military experience has not 
developed an abnormal appetite for military careers on the part of 
the boys involved. 

A desire for further military training could also show itself in the 
extent to which graduates who went on to college sought out colleges 
with Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and enrolled in these units if 
they attended colleges which maintained them. Of the 169 gradu- 
ates, 143 continued their education beyond secondary school. Six 
of these entered government academies, and three went to college 
before the R.O.T.C. was established, leaving 134 who were confront- 
ed by the choice indicated above. Nine per cent definitely sought 
out colleges with Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, one individual 
(0.7 per cent) avoided such a college, and go.3 per cent gave no 
thought to the matter. It is clear from these data that comparatively 
few of the graduates of Western Military Academy gave any sub- 
stantial weight to further military training when making their 
choice of a college. 

Of the large group who were not concerned with collegiate oppor- 
tunities for military training, 121 men in all, 70.2 per cent entered 
colleges which maintained R.O.T.C. programs. In half of the cases 
military training was required by the college; in the other half it was 
elective. Among the students attending colleges of the latter type, 
but 31.6 per cent chose to participate in the military-science pro- 
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gram. These data fortify the contention that their secondary-school 
military training predisposed few of the graduates of the school 
under discussion toward military careers. 

Of course the final measure of the predisposition toward such 
careers are the careers themselves. Of the entire group of military- 
school graduates under scrutiny, 48 per cent had no military experi- 
ence of any kind after finishing school or college. Thirty-eight per 
cent had held commissions in the Officers’ Reserve Corps, but only 
half of these were active at the time of the inquiry. Another 14 
per cent is accounted for by men without commissions who had been 
members of the National Guard or had seen actual service in the 
Army or the Navy. A total of twenty-seven men had served in the 
Army or Navy for a total of seventy years, but almost half of this 
time is accounted for by the services of only two men. Half or more 
of the graduates of the average public or private secondary school 
do not, under normal conditions, have contacts with our country’s 
military establishment when their schooling is completed, so that in 
this regard the graduates of Western Military Academy are not 
typical. Nonetheless, it seems clear from the data that, for all but a 


very few of these men, military interests and activities occupied 
but a brief moment of their lives, and certainly a moment far briefer 
than one would anticipate on the basis of their exposure to such ac- 
tivities in their secondary-school and college years. 


GRADUATES’ ATTITUDES TOWARD WAR 


As was previously indicated, each of the former pupils co-operat- 
ing in this study was asked not only to answer certain questions 
about his own activities but also to submit his responses to the 
Thurstone-Droba Scale for Measuring Attitude toward War. The 
distribution of scores on this scale for the entire group is given in 
Table 1. It is readily seen that, on the basis of the interpretations of 
scores developed by the author of the scale, less than one in nine 
among the graduates of this military school showed any degree of 
militarism in their point of view and that even their militarism was 
of a very mild variety; that the other eight-ninths had either a 
neutral or a somewhat pacifistic outlook. Both the mean and the 
median scores fall in the category entitled ‘mildly pacifistic.”’ 
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The results for the entire group were broken down to provide mean 
scores for various subgroups in order to see whether any particular 
element or elements among the graduates held to a point of view 
notably different from that of the entire group. The outcome of 
this further analysis is presented in Table 2, wherein mean scores are 
given for each of the graduating classes included in the study, for 
subgroups made up of graduates who had spent different lengths of 
time in military secondary schools, and for groups composed of men 
who had left school at various military levels. It is immediately 
evident from this table that there were no substantial differences 
among these subgroups and that the temper of each of these groups 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES OF 169 
GRADUATES OF WESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 
ON THE THURSTONE-DROBA SCALE FOR MEASUR- 


ING ATTITUDE TOWARD WAR 
Percentage 
Score of Group 


©.0-2.9 (Extremely militaristic) 

3.0-3.9 (Strongly militaristic) 

4.0-4.9 (Mildly militaristic) 

5.0-5.9 (Neutral) 

6.c-6.9 (Mildly pacifistic) 

7.0-7.9 (Strongly pacifistic) 

8.0 and above (Extremely pacifistic)....... 2.4 
was “mildly pacifistic.” A further analysis of the items in the Thur- 
stone-Droba scale with which these men most frequently agreed and 
disagreed led to the conclusion that, no matter what the statistical 
validity of the scale, this is a group of men who are aware of the 
misery, suffering, disillusionment, and futility produced by war but 
who recognize that the need may arise for resort to arms as a final 
recourse. Certainly it cannot be said that their military schooling 
has made these men into a group eager for war or for a chance to use 
their military knowledge. If such was the intent of the Academy 
(presumably it was not), either the attempt was unsuccessful, or 
experiences after leaving school were such as to undo the school’s 
military influence. 

Because this latter possibility exists—that boys are more mili- 

taristic on graduating from the school than they are in later years— 
two other groups, of about forty each, were asked to fill out the 
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Thurstone-Droba scale. One group was composed of the class of 
1940, not yet graduated from the Academy; the other was made up 
of the Senior class in another private school differing from Western 
only in that it had no military-training program. The distribution 
of scores from these two Senior classes is given in Table 3. It is 


TABLE 2 


MEAN SCORES ON THE THURSTONE-DROBA 
SCALE FOR MEASURING ATTITUDE TO- 
WARD WAR FOR VARIOUS SUB-GROUPS 
AMONG GRADUATES OF WESTERN MILI- 
TARY ACADEMY 

Group Mean Score 

Year of Graduation: 


Rank at graduation: 
Commissioned officer.......... 
Noncommissioned officer 
Private 


apparent from these data that the attitudes of these two groups of 
school boys are somewhat different, but of far greater significance is 
the essential similarity between the two. Both groups are pacifistic; 
both have large fractions whose pacifism is strong; and only one 
individual, in the nonmilitary school at that, ranked in militarism 
above the neutral level. The similarity between the two schools is 
all the more marked when it is remembered that some boys come to a 
military school with an already established predisposition in favor of 
the military manner. Of course it is evident from a comparison of 
Tables 1 and 3 that boys graduating from the particular military 
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school under analysis are, if anything, less militaristic in point of 
view than men who have been out of school some time. 


FURTHER INVESTIGATION NEEDED 


This study has not attempted to answer all the questions which are 
pertinent to a consideration of the values and limitations of mili- 
tary secondary schools. We need to know much more about such 
things as the effect of military training on health and physical con- 
dition. Does military experience during adolescence give moral 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES ON THE THURSTONE- 
DROBA SCALE FOR MEASURING ATTITUDE TOWARD 
WAR FOR TWO SENIOR CLASSES 


PERCENTAGE OF CLASS 


Western Non- 
Military military 
Academy School 


(Extremely militaristic) 
(Strongly militaristic) 


(Neutral) 
(Mildly pacifistic) 
7.9 (Strongly pacifistic) 
above (Extremely pacifistic).... 


.9 (Mildly militaristic) 
-9 


Mean score 


training of real value in later life? Does it enhance genuine patri- 
otism or result in a superficial type of loyalty? Do students so trained 
become better citizens as a consequence? These and many other 
questions of the same general nature are badly in need of objective 
and wide-scale investigation. The research herein described, even 
though the scope of inquiry and the population analyzed were limit- 
ed, represents an effort to secure dependable data on the general 
matter of the value of military secondary education. The data sub- 
mitted point consistently toward the position that in at least one 
military school the effect of the military training is not such as to 
create a feeling of intolerance toward the more peaceful ways of 
dealing with men and their problems. 
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ADULT EDUCATION IN THE EVENING 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


CYRIL O. HOULE 
University of Chicago 


* 


uNIOR colleges are providing an increasing number of educational 
J opportunities for students who cannot attend the regular pro- 
grams during the day. In some cities, separate evening junior col- 
leges have been organized or are contemplated. In other cities, regu- 
lar junior colleges have opened evening or late-afternoon divisions to 
serve the persons who cannot come to their daytime sessions. A sur- 
vey made by a special committee of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges" has disclosed that 30 per cent of all junior colleges 
have made some such special provisions for adult students. The 
great majority of these provisions have come into existence since 
1936, and this rapid growth seems likely to continue. Of the colleges 
that did not have evening programs at the time of the survey, 3 per 
cent had already decided to initiate them during 1941-42 and 32 per 
cent were studying the desirability of providing such offerings. In 
addition, many junior colleges sponsor forums, public lectures, popu- 
lar short courses, and other services for their communities. 

In developing these new activities, the junior college enters the 
broad field of adult education, which has distinct characteristics of 
its own and which includes the work of many other agencies and pro- 
grams. The teachers and the administrators in junior colleges will 
face the necessity of directing the work of their own institutions so 
that it will fit in with the activities of other agencies to provide the 
best possible program of community service. They must also exert 
a positive and constructive leadership in the whole field of adult 
education, particularly in making those readjustments within it 
which will be required because of the development of their own pro- 

* Joseph Hackman (chairman), “(Committee Reports: Adult Education,” Junior 
College Journal, XI (May, 1941), 570. 
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grams. To perform these two functions, persons engaged in junior- 
college work must have not only an intimate knowledge of how adult 
education is carried on in their own communities but also a broad 
understanding of how the whole field has developed, how it is at 
present defined, and what its chief characteristics are. In this article 
an attempt is made to provide a background for the study of these 
broader questions. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION 


Adult education is not a product of modern times. A scrutiny of 
any period in man’s history will reveal the existence of organized or 
informal activities intended to provide opportunities for at least a 
few adults to develop their potentialities in accordance with their 
needs and desires. The colonists on the American continent early 
undertook to improve their lot by attending private vocational 
schools or by forming associations designed for the mutual improve- 
ment of their members. In all successive periods of American history 
there have been programs directed to the same end, among them the 
lyceum and the traveling chautauqua. Each program developed in 
its own individual way; was concerned with a particular subject 
matter, method of participation, or group of persons served; and 
usually maintained little or no contact with other programs having 
similar aims. 

In the past fifteen years, however, there has been a marked ex- 
tension of educational facilities to an ever widening group of adults. 
This development has been caused by certain often emphasized 
trends in social and economic life, among which are: the increasing 
amount of leisure time, the shifting occupational pattern, the de- 
velopment of new machines and processes that affect the manner and 
speed of modern living, and the migration of the population to new 
centers. These changes in society mean that those who are to be 
effective participants in it must acquire new skills, new knowledge, 
and new understandings. 

To answer this need, the existing adult educational agencies, such 
as those having to do with agricultural extension, vocational re- 
habilitation, and correspondence-school instruction, have extended 
and expanded their services. New types of programs have appeared, 
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such as the various federal emergency activities, prison education, 
workers’ education, and in-service training for public employees. 
Also, and perhaps more important, many of the older agencies, such 
as the public schools, the universities, and the libraries, have realized 
that they must broaden their conceptions of service in order to meet 
the needs of the vast new groups of people to whom the idea of con- 
tinuing education has become increasingly familiar. The junior col- 
lege is one of this latter group of institutions, although, because of 
the recency of its growth, it can adjust itself more easily to the field 
of adult education than can more traditional agencies. 

Along with the increase in facilities has come the general realiza- 
tion that all the various agencies of adult education share the same 
broad objective and often have identical problems. Increasingly 
people in each kind of agency have become aware of the basic simi- 
larity between their own program and the programs of other agen- 
cies whose immediate task may, perhaps, be very different from their 
own. The American Association for Adult Education, which was 
founded in 1926, has had a marked influence in the development of 
this broader base of understanding. 


THE DEFINITION OF ADULT EDUCATION 

It would be hard to define precisely any field which includes 
agencies as diverse in their immediate objectives as those just men- 
tioned. However, by an examination of the definitions of adult 
education which have been made in the past, it is possible to dis- 
cover certain broad conceptions of what that term means. 

It has been generally agreed that adult education is concerned 
with those persons who are mature members of society, actively 
rather than potentially engaged in making a living, rearing a family, 
and sharing in the other activities of adulthood. Beyond this area of 
agreement, however, opinions differ. Some writers insist that adult 
education is as broad as life itself, that it is a product of every con- 
scious moment of adult experience, that the vehicles of teaching are 
the books and periodicals which an adult reads, the motion pictures 
he sees, the radio programs he hears, and the social gatherings in 
which he participates. Such persons take the position that, since 
every experience leaves its residue in the thoughts or actions of the 
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person concerned, there can be no defensible definition of adult 
education which does not include all conscious experience. 

Other writers feel that this conception provides a valuable under- 
standing and that it should serve as a challenge to every worker in 
adult education. They maintain, however, that as a working defini- 
tion it is so all-inclusive as to prevent any refinement of action and 
thought. They have, therefore, preferred to believe that real adult 
education begins when the mature individual becomes sufficiently 
aware of his educational needs that he undertakes to meet them 
through some kind of learning activity. He may make this attempt 
through independent study or through participation in an organized 
program of adult education. In the latter case he would come under 
the influence of persons who could help him in his educational de- 
velopment. Organized adult education should grow, therefore, into a 
professional field of activity in which the problems of voluntary 
adult learning may be studied and solved in relatively concrete and 
practical terms. This conception of adult education is somewhat 
parallel to the accepted definitions of the other educational levels. 
The secondary-school teacher or principal, for example, knows very 
well that the pupils in attendance at his institution are subject to 
many educative influences which are unrelated to the classroom or 
laboratory. In discussing secondary education as such, however, he 
is more or less required to focus his attention on the high school or 
academy as the institution to which he has a primary professional 
responsibility. 

Any further analysis of the field of adult education will depend on 
the definition which is accepted as valid. The person who believes 
that adult education embraces all life itself will wish to classify the 
areas of adult experience and determine how they may be improved, 
in much the same way that philosophers and utopians have always 
done in the past. The person who holds to an institutional and pro- 
fessional conception will make his analysis in terms of the charac- 
teristics of the complex of agencies and programs which, for him, 
make up adult education. This second conception, which appears to 
be more immediately useful than the first for those who are con- 
cerned with the development of the evening junior college into its 
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fullest effectiveness as an adult educational institution, will be used 
as the basis for the further analysis in this article. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF ADULT EDUCATION 

The field of adult education has not, as yet, been the subject of 
any large amount of scientific study. Therefore few definitive state- 
ments can be made concerning its content and methods. It pos- 
sesses certain general characteristics, however, which should be 
understood by anyone who hopes to share in its development. Of 
these, four are of particular significance to the teachers and the ad- 
ministrators in evening junior colleges. 

The most significant thing about adult education is that it is 
characterized by no single institutional type around which may be 
built a body of educational theory and practice. Here there is a 
sharp contrast with the more traditional levels of educational ac- 
tivity. In elementary education the focus is always directly on the 
elementary school, although that institution is, of course, viewed 
with sufficient perspective to reveal its place in society and its inter- 
relationships with other social structures. The same thing may be 
said of secondary and higher education. In adult education, how- 
ever, the persons concerned are served by many agencies and in 
many ways. 

The primary implication of this fact is that the evening junior 
college does not need to build a complete educational program for all 
adults. A junior college is designed to provide a relatively advanced 
kind of educational service in an organized fashion, and it should 
carry on only those activities which are in agreement with its es- 
sential nature. While it should be alert to discover new curriculum 
content and new instructional and guidance methods, it should not 
go indiscriminately into activities which other kinds of agencies are 
better equipped to undertake. The public library, the settlement 
house, the service club, the literacy class—these and many other 
agencies can achieve certain educational objectives far better than 
can the evening junior college. On the other hand, the junior college 
can serve a large group of adults far more effectively than can any 
of these other agencies. When, therefore, some particular need for 
adult education appears in any community, the junior-college au- 
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thorities must decide whether they should provide facilities for meet- 
ing the need or whether they should encourage other agencies to do 
so. 

The necessity for such a decision leads directly to a second im- 
portant generalization. Adult education cannot develop most pro- 
ductively unless there is a much greater co-ordination of activity 
among the various programs than now exists. Since there are many 
agencies in the field, it seems essential that each be thoroughly 
familiar with the aims and activities of the others. There are several 
reasons why these institutions should know about one another. In 
the first place, only in this way can there be any assurance of a fairly 
complete program of service to the total community, with no dupli- 
cations and gaps. Second, each agency may then help the others by 
referring to them those persons whom it is not equipped to serve. 
The evening junior college might send those seeking literacy skills to 
the proper agency and expect that the latter, in turn, would send to 
the junior college those persons desiring the advanced kind of train- 
ing which it can provide. Finally, familiarity of one agency with 
the work of other agencies will give it a greater opportunity to im- 
prove its own service as it learns of the productive experiences which 
the others have had. The evening junior college, for example, might 
profit greatly from the experiences of other adult educational agen- 
cies in developing public-relations procedures, guidance activities, or 
instructional techniques such as the discussion method or the use of 
visual materials. 

A third major characteristic of adult education is that it must be 
considered as an integral part of all education. In some adult educa- 
tional circles the fashion has been to speak with scorn of the work of 
the schools and colleges and to insist that, whatever adult education 
is, it has no relationship to such formal and stultified procedures. 
Such an attack, whether justified or not, can scarcely be productive 
of good, either for adult education or for the schools themselves. 
However one may define the educational process, it would be difficult 
to maintain the position that the essential nature of education when 
carried on among adults is different from the process when carried on 
among children. If the schools are too formal and stultified, then 
association with the freer activities of adult education will tend to 
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correct their deficiencies. If adult education is too vague and gen- 
eralized, then association with some of the well worked out pro- 
cedures characteristic of the schools may give it the definite charac- 
ter that it needs. The evening junior college is in an admirable posi- 
tion to effect this liaison and thus enrich its own activities. 

The final characteristic of adult education is that its students are 
mature persons, who bring to their study a background of experience 
in practical affairs which is quite different from that of the students 
in the more traditional forms of educational activity. Also, since 
they are adults, they are accustomed to taking a positive role in the 
selection of the activities in which they wish to engage. They must 
be treated in a straightforward fashion as mature persons whose past 
experience significantly affects their learning activities and whose 
counsel is to be sought in the development of the program which they 
are to follow. The content and the instructional procedures of the 
evening junior college must therefore be developed in such a way 
that they will appear significant to adult students. The survey 
carried on by the American Association of Junior Colleges revealed 
that 94 per cent of the junior colleges which have late-afternoon or 
evening sessions have found it necessary to provide in them a cur- 
riculum somewhat different from the offerings found in their regular 
programs.’ No inquiry was made in the survey concerning the na- 
ture and scope of these changes. There can be little doubt, how- 
ever, that they were necessary primarily because adults have needs 
and interests to which regular junior-college students have not been 
sensitized by experience. The adult is engaged in making a home, 
rearing a family, performing his duties as a citizen, adjusting to his 
occupation, and trying somehow, in the midst of all this activity, 
to develop a basic personal and social viewpoint. He will be led to 
undertake educational activity only if he believes that it will help 
him to analyze and solve the problems with which he is immediately 
concerned. 

To an increasing extent those who chart the course of the evening 
junior college must modify the instructional procedures and curricu- 
lum content in order to meet the challenge presented by the vital 
life-needs of the adults whom they wish to serve. If they are suc- 
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cessful in making the necessary adjustments, they will create signifi- 
cant new horizons of service for the evening junior college. 


CONCLUSION 

The foregoing analysis has suggested certain broad conceptions 
which will probably condition the further development of the even- 
ing junior college as an adult educational institution. It is evident, 
however, that a great deal of additional study is necessary in order 
to determine the answers to the many specific questions of organiza- 
tion, curriculum, and methods which will be raised by this develop- 
ment. 

Much of this study and experimentation should be centered in the 
evening junior college itself. Perhaps the most immediately pro- 
ductive enterprise in this respect would be an extensive survey on a 
national scale to determine not only the present activities of evening 
junior colleges but also the innovating practices which are being tried 
out in individual institutions. Such an investigation would provide 
a body of information which could be used as the basis of further 
experimentation and practice and which would be significant to all 
workers in adult education. 

In developing their programs, the teachers and the administrators 
in evening junior colleges may also secure much help from an ex- 
amination of the study and the experimentation which has been 
centered in the work of such agencies of adult education as the li- 
brary, the settlement house, and the evening school. In fact, unless 
junior-college workers study the activities of these other agencies, 
they cannot adequately deal with the problems of their own institu- 
tions and the communities which they serve. 


WIDE INDIVIDUAL READING COMPARED WITH 
THE TRADITIONAL PLAN OF STUDYING 
LITERATURE 


GEORGE W. NORVELL 
New York State Education Department 


* 


HERE is widespread agreement that one of the crucial purposes 
Ts the teaching of literature is to promote a permanent reading 
habit based on a love of reading. That many of the literary selec- 
tions commonly used in classrooms are not suited to promoting this 
habit is also well known, as the result of studies made by Abbott," 
Burch,? Crow,’ and many other investigators. Originally, no doubt, 
college-entrance requirements were responsible for the materials and, 
indirectly, for the methods used in literature classes in high school. 
Yet the great revision of college-entrance requirements has not 
brought a corresponding change in secondary-school courses in 
literature. While tradition has, in part, been responsible, another 
powerful deterrent to the substitution of the wide reading of mate- 
rials interesting to pupils for the intensive study of a few classics has 
been the general and deeply felt doubt whether the proposed plan 
would secure the other important ends of the study of literature even 
though it promoted the reading habit. 

Plans with emphasis on reading have been tried in many schools 
and reported in educational periodicals. They have ranged from 
procedures that differed only slightly from the traditional line to 
procedures providing for reading so completely individualized that 

t Allan Abbott, “Reading Tastes of High-School Pupils,” School Review, X (October, 
1902), 

2 Mary Crowell Burch, Determination of a Content of the Course in Literature of a Suit- 


able Difficulty for Junior and Senior High School Students. Genetic Psychology Mono- 
graphs, Vol. IV, Nos. 2 and 3. Worcester, Massachusetts: Clark University, 1928. 

3 Charles Sumner Crow, Evaluation of English Literature in the High School. Teach- 
ers College Contributions to Education, No. 141. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1924. 
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the classroom became a supervised reading-room, solely. In most 
instances evidence was not obtained to indicate the educational 
effectiveness of these plans. Questions that arose during the revision 
of the New York State Syllabus in English for Secondary Schools 
pointed to the need for further investigation. As a result the study 
here reported was undertaken. 

The writer was fortunate in securing the co-operation of teachers? 
in schools of all sizes and in communities of all types to be found in 
the state. In a number of instances teachers were chosen by depart- 
ment heads and were personally unknown to the writer. The re- 
turns of 10 teachers involving 24 classes that included 466 pupils 
were found to be usable. 


PROCEDURES COMPARED 


The more important procedures and conditions of the experiment 
are described in the following paragraphs. 

Corresponding to each experimental class was a control class com- 
posed of pupils of equal capacity, as shown by the Thorndike- 
McCall Reading Scale for the Understanding of Sentences adminis- 
tered before the experimental procedures were undertaken. The 
paired classes were, in each instance, taught by the same teacher. The 
same amount of class time was devoted to the study of literature in 
corresponding control and experimental classes. A second form of 
the Thorndike-McCall scale was given at the close of the experi- 
mental period, which lasted approximately one semester. Teachers 
kept records and made reports of methods and materials employed 
in both types of classes. All phases of the work, with the exception 
of literature, were taught by identical procedures in each pair of 
classes. 

In the teaching of literature, each teacher used in his control class 


t Syllabus in English for Secondary Schools, Grades 7-12. Albany, New York: Uni- 
versity of the State of New York Press, 1937. 


2 The following New York State teachers co-operated in the experiment described in 
this article: Elizabeth H. Buckley, Mary F. Burke, Marie D. Cox, Anna C. Fontanier, 
Jean Fraser, Lillian Gray, Florence S. Gottlieb, Elizabeth von Kokerwitz, Elizabeth 
Law, May M. Henry, Louise C. Maurer, Irene Meyers, Alice O’Connor, Cecelia O’Con- 
nor, Gertrude M. Pierce, Dorothy Pierman, Juliet B. Proulx, Marguerite Shephard, 
Isadore Simmons, Hazel Starr, and Earl C. Whitbeck. 
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his customary methods and materials. While varying somewhat 
from teacher to teacher, these methods and materials were, in gen- 
eral, of the traditional type, with the following characteristics: (1) 
Selections for class study were uniform for all pupils. (2) Selections 
were few in number, were chosen largely from the classics, and were 
studied intensively. (3) The question-and-answer recitation was the 
outstanding classroom procedure though certain of the participating 
teachers encouraged considerable freedom in classroom discussion. 

All the experimental classes were taught by a uniform procedure 
which will be briefly described. The type of literature (novel, drama, 
poetry, etc.) scheduled for the control class was taught also in the 
experimental class. The significant differences concerned both the 
particular literary selections used and the methods of presentation. 

If poetry was to be taught, the typical control class used, for ex- 
ample, three or four of Milton’s minor poems, selections from 
Browning or Tennyson, or some other traditional offering. The 
material was definitely limited in extent and was studied intensively 
by all pupils in the class. For the corresponding experimental class 
the instructions made markedly different provision. The teacher 
was asked to regard the period to be devoted to poetry as an oppor- 
tunity to provide the pupil with an enjoyable and stimulating intro- 
duction to reading in the general field of poetry. In doing this, the 
instructor was reminded that a given high-school class is likely to 
have pupils with reading skills ranging from the fourth- or fifth- 
grade level to the college level and that individual tastes and in- 
terests are among the most formidable realities which must be met. 
From a list of short poems known through previous investigation to 
be well liked by nearly all pupils, the teacher was asked to choose 
one or more, as “The Highwayman”’ by Noyes or “‘O Captain! My 
Captain!’ by Whitman, for reading and discussion by the class as a 
whole. The poems were not to be used to drill pupils in the technical 
aspects of poetics, to illustrate the peculiarities of a literary period, to 
provide a minute knowledge of background, or to point a moral 
lesson. They were to be read for enjoyment first and, second, for 
assisting pupils to overcome the very real difficulties of the neophyte 
in understanding what the poet says. Helping pupils to use their 
imaginations in dealing with condensed and figurative language, to 
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expect and cope with the unusual in word order, to secure from 
rhythm the quickening that it can give, and to “read right over the 
capital letters” at the beginnings of lines are some of the ways in 
which teachers were asked to assist pupils to the formation of a 
profitable reading habit in the field of poetry. A key question in 
guiding the procedure was: ‘How can I be most helpful in preparing 
pupils for reading when their choices will be guided solely by their 
own purposes and interests?” 

A few days at most were devoted to reading in common. Pupils 
were asked during the remaining weeks to follow individual tastes 
within very wide limits (set by the teacher) designed to exclude 
trashy materials. During this period pupils pursued personal reading 
interests both in and out of the classroom. From time to time a class 
period or a part of one was devoted to the free discussion charac- 
teristic of the literary club—discussion in which pupils frankly 
criticized what they had read, ranted about literary discoveries, 
argued heatedly over the challenging dicta of authors, and enjoyed 
the exhilaration of literary exploration. For pupils who desired to 
have a minimum assignment, the suggestion was made that not less 
than 150 pages of poetry be read during a period of three or four 
weeks. In the great majority of cases this minimum was greatly 
exceeded, as the records kept by teachers and pupils show. In the 
evaluation of the higher scores made by experimental classes, it 
should be noted that, while equal amounts of class time were devoted 
to the study of literature by the two groups, several times as many 
essays, poems, and other selections were read by pupils in experi- 
mental classes as by those in control classes. Further, the reports 
of pupils and teachers show that the experimental group volun- 
tarily spent more time in out-of-class reading. That the greater 
pleasure and enthusiasm generated by reading materials of interest 
to them should lead these pupils by choice to spend more time, and 
that the time, unit for unit, should prove more productive than that 
employed in the required study of distasteful materials is in accord- 
ance with the psychology of learning. 


RESULTS FOR ENTIRE GROUPS 


Table 1 presents a summary of the evidence obtained. As men- 
tioned earlier, 466 pupils were included in the 24 paired classes. 
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Eighteen were eleventh- and twelfth-grades classes; six were tenth- 
grade. The average scores made in the first Thorndike-McCall test 
indicate the groups were equal at the start of the experiment. On 
‘the second form of the Thorndike-McCall test given at the close, the 
pupils in the control classes made an average gain of 1.03 points, 
while those in the experimental group made a gain of 2.48 points. 
Corroborative evidence of the superiority of the experimental 


TABLE 1 
MEAN SCORES ON THORNDIKE-MCCALL READING SCALE AND 
ON REGENTS’ EXAMINATION IN ENGLISH OBTAINED BY 
EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 


Experi- 
Test mental 
Group 


Control Differ- 
Group 


Thorndike-McCall Reading 
Scale: 
Initial test 68.10 
Final test 70.58 


2.48 


Regents’ examination in Eng- 
lish (141 pupils in each 
group) 77.24 | 75-51 


group is provided by results recorded by two of the teachers in their 
supplementary reports. One teacher gave the same examination on 
Macbeth to both classes. The control class had spent seventeen days 
on the play; the experimental class, five days. The median score for 
the control group was 84, and for the experimental group, 82. Dur- 
ing the twelve days saved, the experimental group read several 
additional plays and thus added both to their reading skill and to 
their knowledge of literature; the control group apparently marked 
time. A second teacher reported that both classes studied The 
Merchant of Venice. “‘Although the control class took several days 
longer on the assignments, their tests at the end showed no better 
results in either knowledge or interpretation than did the tests of the 
experimental class.’’ This evidence, so far as it goes, is in harmony 
with the results reported by Coryell." 


* Nancy Gillmore Coryell, An Evaluation of Extensive and Intensive Teaching of 
Literature. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 275. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1927. 
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Fortunately it was possible to secure another check on results 
through the New York State Regents’ examination in English. In 
this carefully supervised examination some of the questions are ob- 
jective, some are semiobjective, and some are of the essay type. 
The papers are first rated by the local teacher in accordance with 
carefully prepared instructions and are then forwarded to the State 
Education Department, where they are re-rated by trained examin- 
ers. 

So far as the present study is concerned, it is important to note 
that in any given pair of classes the same teacher rated the papers of 
both the experimental and the control groups. Further, these 
teachers did not know that the Regents’ marks of their classes were 
to be compared. Any personal idiosyncrasies of the raters, therefore, 
presumably affected the results of the two sets of papers equally. 
The re-rating in Albany was done by examiners who were unaware 
that an experiment was in progress. 

The Regents’ examination was taken by 16 of the 24 classes and 
involved a total of 282 pupils. Table 1 shows that in this examina- 
tion the experimental group had an average advantage of 1.73 points. 

How significant, statistically, were the results of the examinations? 
Was the gain by the experimental group compared with the control 
group in the second Thorndike-McCall test sufficiently large to in- 
dicate a true difference in the results secured through the experi- 
mental procedure, or would further testing with other classes prob- 
ably reduce or reverse the results? To answer this question the 
difference was divided by the probable error of the difference. Since 
pupils were paired in all classes, the formula used to find the prob- 
able error of the difference was the one appropriate when correlated 
means are available. The obtained difference between the average 
scores was 1.45, and the difference divided by the probable error of 
the difference between the average scores on the second form of the 
Thorndike-McCall scale was found to be 3.53. This quotient may be 
interpreted to mean that there are 99 chances in 100" that the dif- 
ference in scores made in the second Thorndike-McCall test by the 
experimental group as compared with the control group is due to the 
use of the experimental materials and procedures. 


t Henry E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Education, Table 35, p. 214. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1937 (revised). 
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Was the difference in Regents’ scores made by the experimental 
group as compared with the control group sufficiently large to be 
significant? The quotient of the difference divided by the probable 
error of the difference (2.90) may be interpreted to mean that the 
chances are 97.5 in 100 that there is a true difference greater than 
zero. Put another way: the chances are 97.5 in 100 that the better 


TABLE 2 


AVERAGE SCORES ON FINAL TEST OF THORNDIKE-MCCALL READING 
SCALE AND ON REGENTS’ EXAMINATION IN ENGLISH 
OBTAINED BY SUPERIOR AND SLOW PUPILS 


Contro. Group 


Pupils Pupils 


Thorndike-McCall Read- 
ing Scale: 
Superior pupils 
Slow pupils 


Regents’ examination in 
English: 
Superior pupils 70 70 
Slow pupils 71 71 


scores secured by the experimental groups in the Regents’ examina- 
tion were due to the use of the experimental materials and methods. 


RESULTS FOR SUPERIOR AND WEAK PUPILS 

Since the adaptation of the materials and methods of instruction 
to the needs of individual pupils is an outstanding problem in modern 
teaching, it seemed desirable to determine the relative effectiveness 
of the two techniques when differences in pupil capacities are con- 
sidered. The control and the experimental groups, therefore, were 
each divided for purposes of record-keeping into two equal sections 
on the basis of ability as shown by the first Thorndike-McCall test. 
This grouping made it possible to note the progress made by superior 
pupils as compared with weak pupils, as revealed both by the second 
Thorndike-McCall test and by the Regents’ examination. Table 2 
presents the results. 
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On the Thorndike-McCall test the average scores for the superior 
pupils show a marked increase in progress by the superior pupils in 
the experimental classes as compared with the superior pupils of the 
control group. The quotient of the difference divided by the prob- 
able error of the difference (5.03) indicates that the chances are 99.94 
in 100 that there was a true difference for which the experimental 
procedure was responsible. Put another way: there is a high prob- 
ability that the better scores on the second Thorndike-McCall test 
made by superior pupils who followed the experimental procedure as 
compared with the scores of the corresponding pupils in the control 
group were due to the experimental procedure. 

The average scores for corresponding groups of slow pupils indi- 
cate that weak groups apparently progress equally under the two 
procedures. 

The average score on the Regents’ examination made by superior 
pupils in experimental classes compared with that made by superior 
pupils in the control group shows that the chances are 98 in 100 that 
there was a true difference for which the experimental procedure was 
responsible. As was the case with the Thorndike-McCall test, the 
difference in average scores for the two weak groups (0.7) seems to 
indicate that for weak pupils the two methods are of substantially 
equal value, though with some advantage shown for the experi- 
mental approach. 

It is interesting to note that, while the results of the experimental 
procedure as shown both by the Thorndike-McCall test and by the 
Regents’ examination are much more favorable for superior than for 
weak pupils, the results of these tests are consistent both for superior 
and for weak pupils. 

Another question might be asked: Granted that, on the average, 
weak pupils may make as much progress under the experimental as 
under the traditional procedure, may not pupils as individuals be 
at a disadvantage? Evidence on this point is provided by the fact 
that experimental and control groups had an equal number of fail- 
ures in the Regents’ examination, while the number falling below 
the score of 60 in the second Thorndike-McCall test was within one 
of the same number for the two groups. It seems a fair conclusion 
that weak pupils, as individuals, progress as satisfactorily under the 
experimental plan as under the traditional procedure. 
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REACTIONS OF PUPILS AND TEACHERS 


For the purpose of determining the reaction of pupils in the ex- 
perimental classes to the experimental procedures, all (233) were 
asked to answer ‘“‘Yes” or “No” to four questions. The results, 
expressed in percentages, are given in Table 3. 

It is interesting to note that, by their answers to Questions 1 and 
3, pupils strongly (nine to one) approve the outstanding features 
of the experimental procedure, and by a vote of six to one (Question 
2) condemn the traditional intensive study of literature. In view of 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF AFFIRMATIVE AND NEGATIVE REPLIES MADE 
BY PUPILS IN EXPERIMENTAL GROUP TO QUESTIONNAIRE CON- 
CERNING PROCEDURE OF TEACHING LITERATURE BY WIDE 
READING 


Question 


. Do you approve the plan of using part of the time for 
reading one or more selections by all pupils in common 
and part of the time in reading additional selections 
chosen by the pupil himself? 

. Would you prefer that most of the class time should be 
be used in recitations based on one or two books of liter- 
ature studied intensively by all pupils (the commonly 
used type of procedure)? .6 | 85.4 

. Do you approve the plan of using a part of the class 
time for rather free and informal class discussion of the 
various materials pupils have been reading according 
to the plan used this semester? go.2] 9.8 

. Would you prefer that all class time in literature should 
be spent by pupils in silent reading with no time given 
to class discussion of the selections read? 3-7 | 96.3 


the advocacy in some quarters of placing pupil reading on a com- 
pletely individualized basis, the overwhelming indorsement of group 
discussion as a class procedure (Question 4) is significant. 

The views of the teachers who carried out the experiment were 
secured also by means of a questionnaire. The questions which were 
of a type permitting summary, together with the teachers’ replies, 
are given in Table 4. (It should be noted that occasionally a teacher 
omitted the answer to a question.) 

The question may be asked, “Did not teachers, perhaps, put 
greater enthusiasm into the work with the experimental classes and 
thus unintentionally influence the results?”’ While a positive reply 
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cannot be made, there are considerations which indicate that any 
influence from this source was fully offset. Chief among these is the 
fact that in every control class the teacher’s own method, developed 
over a period of years, was on trial. It should be remembered, also, 


TABLE 4 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS GIVING REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE 
CONCERNING PREFERABLE PROCEDURE OF 
TEACHING LITERATURE 


Question Experi- 


Control 
mental 


1. Of the two approaches to teaching, which is the more 
enjoyable to you as a teacher? 
. In which of the two classes did pupils develop greater 
interest and enthusiasm? 
. Below are listed certain objectives of the teaching cf 
English. Indicate in which of the two classes concerned 
in this study the particular objective was best obtained 
a) To develop skill in reading both in speed and in com- 
prehension 

b) To form a permanent reading habit based on a love 
of reading 

c) To become acquainted with the reading field in- 
cluding both books and periodicals 

d) To develop skill in making discriminating choices of 
reading materials 

e) To develop skill in the use of the tools of reading: 
the library including the card catalogue, reference 
books, the dictionary, the book index and table of 


f) To understand human life and character 
g) To aw high ideals and worthy standards of 


h) To promote a broader and deeper knowledge of 
American and English literature 
4. Assuming that the necessary materials were provided, 
would the plan outlined for the experimental class be 
more difficult to use than the one used in your control 
class? (Yes)o | (No) 9 
5. In your opinion, can the average teacher use the ex- 
perimental plan with success? (Yes) 8 | (No)o 


that the teacher’s plan, representing years of experience and the 
gradual accumulation of useful aids and techniques, would be more 
skilfully presented than an untried procedure. 


CONCLUSIONS 
(1) The experimental procedure featuring wide reading is superior 
to the control (traditional) procedure in teaching literature in high 
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school to groups of unselected pupils and to groups of superior 
pupils. (2) The experimental procedure is equal to or slightly supe- 
rior to the control (traditional) procedure in teaching literature in 
high school to groups of weak pupils. (3) Both superior and weak 
pupils prefer the experimental procedure to the traditional one. 
(4) Both superior and weak pupils strongly approve informal class 
discussion as a technique of class method. (5) Teachers who have 
tested it agree that the experimental procedure is superior to the 
traditional plan in being of interest to their pupils and to them- 
selves and in attaining eight enumerated objectives of teaching 
literature. (6) Teachers have found the experimental procedure as 
easy to carry out as the traditional procedure. 
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MODIFICATION IN METHODS OF TEACHING MATHE- 
MATICS BROUGHT ABOUT THROUGH 
CO-OPERATIVE SUPERVISION 


JOSEPH B. ORLEANS 
George Washington High School, New York City 


* 
SHORTCOMINGS IN TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS 


discussing teachers and methods, says: com- 
monest fault of the young mathematical teacher is that he 
talks too much. He lectures It takes some young teachers a 
long time to learn the great lesson that the thing that matters most is 
not what they give out, but what the boys take in; that their work is 
teaching, not preaching.’ 

This statement, although written by an Englishman about schools 
in England, describes also the situation in our schools. What West- 
away says about the young teacher is, without reservation, descrip- 
tive also of many a teacher of experience. In the past seven years 
the writer has had the privilege of observing the teaching of mathe- 
matics in thirty or more high schools in New York City, and it seems 
to him that there has been set up a stereotyped method of teaching 
mathematics in which the emphasis is placed on teaching by the 
teacher, with little attention to concomitant learning by the pupil. 
One wonders about the type of supervision that has permitted such a 
situation to develop. Common sense should tell us that work in the 
schoolroom is a co-operative affair, teaching and learning going on 
simultaneously. 

Some teachers may think that, since the content of mathematics 
does not change so rapidly as does that of certain other subjects, they 
are justified in making no change or improvement in their methods 
or techniques of teaching. However, in the teaching of mathematics 
it is as necessary to consider the nature of the pupil’s needs, interests, 

tF, W. Westaway, Craftsmanship in the Teaching of Elementary Mathematics, p. 6. 
London, England: Blackie & Son, Ltd., 1931. 
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and abilities as it is in other subject groups, particularly in view of 
the extremely heterogeneous population in the school today. 

One of the factors that interferes with teaching in such a way as to 
elicit active learning is the exaggerated importance attached to the 
blackboard in the American schoolroom. All the walls of the class- 
room are covered with boards, and there is a marked tendency for 
the teacher to overuse the boards in the presentation of the lesson, 
while the pupils sit back, look on, and supposedly follow the de- 
velopment. 

A second obstacle in the carrying-out of the principle of self-ac- 
tivity is the attitude of teachers of mathematics toward the handling 
of printed matter in the classroom, particularly the textbook. Min- 
nick says concerning the textbook: 


Some have advocated doing away with textbooks and developing all work in 
class. They overlook an important objective most of the mathematical 
facts learned in secondary school are soon forgotten unless the individual makes 
frequent use of them. There are certain effects, such as impressions, attitudes, 
and methods of work which last. Among these lasting effects should be the ability 
to read mathematical literature.* 


One of the chief causes of failure in mathematics in the high school 
is undoubtedly the inability of the pupils to read mathematical 
material, whether consisting of mathematical symbols or of verbal 
statements relating to mathematics. This weakness, in turn, may be 
partly accounted for by the fact that very little reading, if any, is 
used in the vast majority of mathematics classrooms. Few pupils 
refer to the textbook for help; and, if they do, they cannot get far be- 
cause they are not trained to read the mathematical material, even 
in textbooks in elementary mathematics. 


A SUPERVISORY ATTACK ON THE SHORTCOMINGS 


This lengthy introduction to an article discussing a problem in 
supervision has been necessary in order to show the needs in a teach- 
ing situation faced by the writer several years ago in his supervision 
of a mathematics department of fifteen teachers in a large city high 
school. For more than twenty years the student body of the school 
had been gradually changing. Pupils were being admitted to the 


* John H. Minnick, Teaching Mathematics in the Secondary Schools, pp. 285-86. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. 
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high school with a certificate of completion of the elementary grades 
but without the number readiness or the reading readiness which 
Morrison’ discusses as a mark of preparation for secondary-school 
work and without necessary and desirable study habits and methods. 

Since one of the chief functions of supervision is to further the 
pupils’ learning and growth, the writer felt that, through an im- 
provement in the teaching, he could make a direct attack on the 
improvement of learning. From the teachers themselves came 
nothing but criticisms of the pupils and groans because of the ever 
increasing burden. Creative supervision requires that the teachers 
themselves offer and carry out plans for improvement. These 
teachers, however, struggled along, worked very hard, and waited 
for their supervisor to take the first step. One teacher of long ex- 
perience stated at a department conference that, since the pupils 
could not do the work, they should not be permitted to elect the 
subject. Others were resigned to an increasing number of failures. 

The supervisor realized the seriousness of the situation. Because 
he saw no point in bringing about camouflaged creativeness on the 
part of the teachers through some artificial motivation, he decided 
to make the first move. At the same time he knew that the formal, 
conventional, minute-minded teachers are enslaved to themselves 
and that offering supervision to them in the form of a plan is unsafe 
because they follow such a plan slavishly. Therefore, as the topic 
for discussion at a later department meeting, he proposed the prin- 
ciple of self-activity in the mathematics classroom. In advance of 
this conference, he submitted the following set of questions for the 
consideration of the members of the department. 


1. What do you consider the best general procedure in the conduct of a 
mathematics period, from the point of view of pupil-teacher participation? 

2. What part does the use of the blackboard play in your conduct of a 
mathematics period? 

3. What is your general method of presenting a new lesson to the class? 


Individual teachers were asked to be prepared to discuss these 
questions. At the meeting, many differing opinions were expressed, 
but no uniform conclusion was reached. The supervisor, in sum- 


* Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, p. 13. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1931 (revised). 
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marizing the discussion, put gentle emphasis on the principle of self- 
activity and gave some suggestions, tactfully mentioned, for a 
gradual modification of classroom technique. The most important 
outcome of this first move was that the teachers became conscious 
of the need of a change in method and discussed it among them- 
selves and with their chairman. 
In a similar way the next meeting was prepared for by means of 

the following questions. 

. How do you develop a typical lesson in an algebra class? 

. How do you teach a new proposition in geometry? 

. How do you present the method of treating original exercises in geometry? 

. How do you motivate your work in mathematics in order to relate it to 
the interests and the experiences of your pupils? 


Again individual teachers were asked to talk on these questions, 
and again there was divergence of opinion. This time the supervisor 
went a step further and summarized the discussion with a detailed 
presentation of a technique which minimizes the use of the black- 
board and, therefore, compels more pupil activity in the develop- 
ment of a new lesson. Believing that mere discussion of this tech- 


nique was insufficient, the members of the department asked for a 
demonstration lesson. At the next departmental meeting a class 
remained after school, and the supervisor demonstrated before the 
teachers the technique that he had described to them. The lesson 
was followed by a lively discussion. Then the supervisor announced, 
“In return for this demonstration lesson which I have given all of 
you, I am going to ask each of you to give me a similar performance 
in one of your own classes. Then I can be of assistance to you in- 
dividually. If you will let me have three dates from which to choose, 
I shall be able to arrange a suitable schedule of visiting. I shall ob- 
serve these lessons and make them the basis for the discussion at our 
next conference.” 

Accordingly, the supervisor observed each teacher give a lesson in 
which the new technique was used. A mimeographed description of 
all the lessons, no references being made to individual teachers, 
served as the basis for analysis and discussion at the next depart- 
mental meeting. In addition, the supervisor conferred with individ- 
ual teachers. By this time the teachers had fallen into three groups. 
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Eight of them agreed that the new technique should be adopted to 
meet our difficulties; five were not entirely convinced but were willing 
to consider and try the technique at intervals; and two were ada- 
mant in their stand that the new procedure was no improvement over 
their own methods and that it offered nothing to the pupils. 

Any modification in teaching methods takes time. It is a slow 
process when a teacher is trying to modify his own methods—much 
more so when a supervisor is attempting to bring about change in the 
work of others. A year was required to lay the groundwork described 
above. Since then several years have passed and, with the exception 
of the two unregenerate members of the department, the teachers 
use the new technique more or less regularly. 

Meanwhile an attack was made on the second problem, namely, 
reading deficiency in mathematics. During the past decade the com- 
plaint has become more and more frequent that the pupils in the 
high schools are deficient in reading ability. Various investigations 
have shown that the range of reading abilities in Grades IX and X 
dips down into the lower grades of the elementary school. Recent 
studies of failure in high-school mathematics have shown that many 
of the obstacles encountered by pupils are really reading difficulties 
—difficulty in understanding and interpreting a statement and in- 
ability to comprehend the author’s illustrative material. Whatever 
are high-school teachers’ opinions concerning this phenomenon, the 
fact remains that under present circumstances the high schools must 
accept the pupils who come to them, deficiencies and all, and must 
do with all pupils the best they can. 

Many teachers follow the path of least resistance and, wherever 
possible, avoid situations requiring reading by the pupils. This 
attitude evades a most important phase of the teaching of mathe- 
matics; for, if the pupils are properly trained in the learning of their 
subjects, they must resort to the textbook to supplement the ac- 
tivities of the classroom. To say that the pupils cannot read and, 
therefore, cannot study from the textbook by themselves does not 
meet the issue. The teacher must train the pupils to read by using 
the textbook in the classroom in connection with the presentation of 
new work as well as in drill and in review. 

In the present instance the supervisor realized that his teachers 
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had given no thought to the problem with a view to modifying their 
teaching procedures or that they did not know how to meet the issue. 
He saw clearly that his was the problem of educating them to a new 
methodology in which the printed page was to play a new and im- 
portant role. In informal conversation with individual members of 
the department, he asked about the method of treatment of pupils 
who had missed a new lesson through absence. As a result of these 
conversations several teachers agreed to discuss the question at the 
next department conference, when the supervisor suggested giving 
the pupils the responsibility for making up work by studying it from 
the textbook. The old cry raised by some teachers, that the pupils 
are not able to study independently, brought out the need for train- 
ing the pupils to read and the need for incorporating such training 
into the daily work of the classroom. 

The outcome of this meeting, as the supervisor had hoped, was to 
bring the problem to the fore in the consciousness of the teachers. 
During the next few weeks they came individually to him to talk 
the matter over in greater detail and to ask for advice and help. 
The supervisor was requested to illustrate at the next conference 


how he would use the textbook in a typical lesson. He gave two 
demonstrations, one algebraic and the other geometric. The lesson 
in algebra is given below. 


[The pupil reads:] 
A LESSON ON THE SOLUTION OF A PAIR OF 
SIMULTANEOUS EQUATIONS 
Solve the pair of equations: 5x — y= 19 (1) 
5 (2) 

Solution.—1. Adding the equations, 12% = 24 or x = 2. 

(Teacher: “What happens to the terms containing y? How did the author get 
24? How did he get x = 2?” 
2. Substitute 2 for x in equation (1). Then 10 — y = 19, or y = —9. 


(Teacher: “Why did the author substitute 2 for x and not any other number? 
How did he get y = —g?”] 
Check: In 5x — y = 19, does 10 — (—g) equal ro? Yes. 
(Teacher: “Explain the answer ‘Yes.’ ”] 
Check: In 7x + y = 5, does 14 + (—9) equal 5? Yes. 


[Teacher: “Explain the answer ‘Yes.’ ”’] 
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We get rid of y by addition in this example. 


[Teacher: “Show where and how this addition is performed.” In order to an- 
swer the questions asked by the teacher, the pupil was required to read and 
interpret the algebraic symbols and expressions by himself.] 


The geometry lesson was conducted in a similar manner. The 
pupils and the teacher read the textbook together, and the teacher 
asked questions which were answered by the pupils through reference 
to the book. It was shown how pupils may be given practice in read- 
ing material involving geometric symbols and expressions. In order 
to answer the questions set by the teacher, the pupils must be able to 
interpret the printed symbols and expressions. 

These illustrations make vivid the seriousness of supervision in 
relation to improvement of teaching. If supervision is to be creative, 
if teaching is to be creative, should it be necessary to offer help to 
teachers in such detail? Unfortunately the experience of many 
years points to such a need in spite of all that is read and heard 
about supervision. The reaction to these demonstrations was most 
satisfying. The teachers began to use the suggested procedures in 
their classrooms, and they invited the supervisor to visit, observe, 
criticize, and help. One of them also volunteered to conduct a 
demonstration lesson at a department conference. 

Since measuring is part of the working definition of supervision, 
materials calling on the pupils’ ability to learn some mathematics 
without the teacher’s assistance were introduced into the examina- 
tions. The pupils were asked to read some simple explanatory 
matter, the content of which was new to the class, and to answer 
some questions on it. This exercise tested the pupils’ ability to read 
printed matter which involved mathematical symbols and ideas 
as well as ordinary verbal statements. From a practical standpoint 
this procedure aided the attempt to introduce the reading techniques 
into the teaching of mathematics, for it is common knowledge that 
the content of the examination has a marked influence on classroom 
procedures. However, in order that this move by the supervisor 
should not lower the level on which the change in teaching method 
had been brought about, the rating of this question was not in- 
cluded in the pupils’ marks. The teachers were made to feel that the 
purpose was not to rate them through the examination results but 
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rather to furnish them with a means of diagnosing their success in 
using this new method. The pupils’ improvement in their reactions 
to this additional question over a period of several years is an indica- 
tion of the teachers’ success. 

These illustrations may serve to indicate how one form of super- 
vision has effected a modification in methods of teaching mathe- 
matics on the part of a group of teachers whose experience ranged 
from five to twenty-five years. McMurry’s principles of super- 
vision,’ although pronounced in 1914, are even more timely today. 
Supervision must inspire the teacher, contribute to his insight and 
enthusiasm, and provide him with motive; it must assist and direct 
him in the organization of methods and must provide for inde- 
pendence, initiative, and self-expression. The pursuance of these 
aims is all the more important in a city like New York, where the 
large number of teachers provides a range of abilities and interest 
in the profession that extends from one end of the bell-shaped curve 
to the other and where the protection of tenure, as desirable as it is, 
makes the teacher feel no need for change for the better. It must be 
said, however, to the credit of these teachers that, when faced with 


the problem, they responded with a desirable professional attitude, 
so that improvement became a co-operative project, a form of 
democratic supervision. 


*Frank M. McMurry, Elementary School Standards, pp. 175-211. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1914. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON THE ORGANIZATION 
OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER 
Stanford University 


REUBEN R. PALM 
Placer Union High School and Junior College 
Auburn, California 


* 


See problems of youth retain a position of prominence in the 
writings dealing with secondary education. The national emer- 
gency has caused an increase in the emphasis on vocational educa- 
tion and on terminal education at the junior-college level. Very little 
attention has been given to the junior high school. 


Junior HicH ScHooi 
501. CONNON, HELEN. “A Survey of Junior High Awarding Practices,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, XVI (January, 1941), 41-46. 


Presents a summary of findings from a questionnaire survey of practices in 
making awards in 114 schools in 35 states and in the District of Columbia. 


. Scott, ALBERTINE V., and DAYMAN, EvELyn L. “Student Activities in the 
Junior High School,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXV (April, 1941), 61-65. 

Describes how the curriculum and student activities are organized to provide 
experience in democratic living. 

. TUTTLE, HAROLD SAXE. “Junior High School Survey,” Secondary Educa- 
tion, X (April, 1941), 76-79. 

Presents preliminary findings of a study designed to ascertain to what extent 
the junior high school type of organization contributes to increased vocational 
adjustment, civic attitudes, and culture standards of pupils. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
. Douctass, Hart R. “The Part of the Terminal Junior College in Meeting 
Youth Needs,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXV (March, 1941), 116-22. 
Outlines the general needs of youth that should be considered in a program of 
junior-college education and suggests what should be done from the standpoint 
of curriculum and guidance. 
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. EELts, WALTER Crossy (editor). American Junior Colleges. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1940. Pp. x+586. 
A comprehensive compilation of information concerning junior colleges. Part I 
deals with types of organization, status of the movement, and accreditation. 
Part II presents in organized form detailed information about each of the 494 
accredited junior colleges. 


. EELLS, WALTER CrossBy. Present Status of Junior College Terminal Educa- 

tion. Prepared for the Commission on Junior College Terminal Educa- 
tion. Terminal Education Monograph No. 2. Washington: American 
Association of Junior Colleges, 1941. Pp. x+340. 
Presents a general summary of conditions in the field of junior-college terminal 
education as they now exist, with suggestions of major problems deserving 
further study and analysis. Contains chapters by Byron S. Hollingshead, 
Edward F. Mason, and Max Schiferl. 


. EELLS, WALTER Crossy. “Status of the Junior College in the United 
States, 1940-41,” School and Society, LIII (March 1, 1941), 285-88. 
Presents data on number and size of junior colleges, number of instructors, 
accreditation, distribution by states, types of organization, and means of con- 
trol. 


. ENGLEMAN, Lots E., and EELLS, WALTER CrosBy. The Literature of Junior 
College Terminal Education. Prepared for the Commission on Junior 
College Terminal Education. Terminal Education Monograph No. 1. 
Washington: American Association of Junior Colleges, 1941. Pp. xiv+ 
322. 

Contains more than fourteen hundred titles of annotated references. 


. HARBESON, JoHN W. “The Program of the Four-Year Junior College: 
Advantages and Disadvantages,” Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXIV (December, 1940), 94-104. 

Points out the advantages of the four-year type of organization over the con- 
ventional two-year type for such aspects as curriculum reorganization, holding 
power, articulation, and guidance. 


. SEASHORE, CARL E. The Junior College Movement. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1940. Pp. iv+160. 
Presents a bird’s-eye view of the origins, aims, and status of the junior-college 
movement. Analyzes the problems and difficulties which confront the junior 
college. 


. “A Study of Curriculum in California Junior Colleges—A Symposium,”’ 
California Journal of Secondary Education, XVI (March, 1941), 139-66. 
A report of a state committee, setting forth principles for curriculum reorgani- 
zation, trends in the development of programs of general education, proposals 
for improved programs of general education, and practices in vocational edu- 
cation. Includes recommendations for the training of junior-college teachers. 
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. WARREN, Constance. “The Responsibility of the Junior College in the 
Present Crisis,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXV (March, 1941), 108-16. 

Explains how the junior-college division of a four-year college is organized so 
that it is functional in terms of the needs of all types of students. 


ARTICULATION! 


. ATKIN, WILFoRD and Maryjorir. “The Eight-Year Study of the Progres- 
sive Education Association: The Thirty Schools Have Some Evidence,” 
Educational Method, XX (March, 1941), 307-11. 

Summarizes briefly the findings of the investigation which bear on the prob- 
lem of articulation between high school and college and indicates implications 
for curriculum content and organization. 


. Kocu, Hartan C, “Mutual Responsibility,” Journal of Higher Education, 
XI (November, 1940), 418-22. 
Presents the results of an inquiry into the relations between high school and 
forty-eight selected colleges and universities. 


. RICHARDSON, JAMES W. Problems of Articulation between the Units of Sec- 
ondary Education. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 
804. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. Pp. vi+ 
192. 

Presents a detailed study of how well-administrated units in selected repre- 
sentative secondary-school systems are articulated. 


. RowLanpD, SyDNEY V. “Co-operative Study of Eighteen Pennsylvania 
Schools,” Educational Method, XX (March, 1941), 312-14. 
Presents findings of that section of the inquiry bearing on success in college of 
students who had taken certain experimental curriculums in high school. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION? 
. Agricultural Education. United States Office of Education, Vocational Di- 
vision Bulletin No. 13, Agricultural Series No. 1, 1939 (revised). Pp. vit+ 
50. 
Analyzes the policies of administration and organization of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education and the Office of Education as these policies relate to 
vocational education in agriculture. 


. BARNHILL, OWEN H. “Burbank Schools Training 6,000 Aircraft Workers,” 
American School Board Journal, CII (June, 1941), 43-44. 
Tells how one community is contributing to the national-defense program and 
discusses problems experienced in the attempt. 


1 See also Item 487 (Landy and Others) in the list of selected references appearing 
in the September, 1941, number of the School Review. 

2 See also Item 454 (Anderson and Davidson) in the list of selected references ap- 
pearing in the September, 1941, number of the School Review. 
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“California Schools and the Defense Program—A Symposium,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, XVI (February, 1941), 73-105. 
Explains how the schools of a large city are being mobilized for participation in 
national defense. One article gives a detailed picture of the program which 
the state of California has instituted in its schools for preparing workers in 
defense industries. 


. Educational Objectives in Vocational Agriculture. United States Office of 


Education, Vocational Division Monograph No. 21, 1940. Pp. vi+14. 
A report of a committee representing leaders in vocational education in agri- 
culture. Designed for use by school administrators in developing programs of 
vocational education in agriculture and in acquiring an understanding of aims 
and objectives. 


. GricsBy, Ratt I. “Vocational Education in Secondary Schools: I. Its 


Place in the Curriculum,” North Central Association Quarterly, XV (Jan- 
uary, 1941), 295-305. 

Discusses several issues with regard to vocational education in the secondary 
school and sets forth the general specifications and standards for a functional 
and comprehensive program. 


. Haas, KENNETH B. Distributive Education. United States Office of Educa- 


tion, Vocational Division Bulletin No. 211, Business Education Series 
No. 13, 1940. Pp. viii+5o. 

Presents information regarding the administration and the organization of dis- 
tributive education under provisions of the George-Deen Act. 


. LEE, Epwin A. “New Developments in Apprenticeship,” Teachers College 


Record, XLII (October, 1940), 14-22. 


Calls attention to basic features of current apprenticeship programs and points 
out the values of apprenticeship as a device for vocational training. 


4. Occupational Information and Guidance. United States Office of Education, 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 204, Occupational Information and 
Guidance Series No. 1, 1940. Pp. vi+182. 

Presents briefly the background of the guidance movement, the principles and 
policies that will govern the Office of Education in administering the new 
service of Occupational Information and Guidance, a résumé of practices in 
guidance in use, and the types of guidance programs. 


. REEVES, FLoyp W. “Education and National Defense,” Educational Rec- 


ord, XXII, Supplement No. 14 (January, 1941), 12-22. 
Points out the role that organized education must assume in educating youth 
and adults for national defense and discusses the programs of the federal gov- 
ernment for training civilian workers for defense industries. 


. Wotters, A. E. “Vocational Training through All-Day General Industrial 


Courses,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, XXV (April, 1941), 66-70. 
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Describes a plan of vocational education providing generous opportunities for 
work experience. 


YouTH PROBLEM AND PROGRAM" 

. Crissy, WrtxrAM J. E., and Boyp, James A. “The N.Y.A. Student-Work 
Program in New Hampshire High Schools,” School Review, XLIX (June, 
1941), 417-27. 

Presents in summary fashion the results obtained from an evaluation of objec- 
tive data together with recommendations for administrative consideration. 


. Crow, Ratpu E. “An Evaluation of the N.Y.A. Student-Aid Program,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXIV (December, 1940), 68-72. 

Asummary of an extended study of approximately three thousand participants, 
accompanied by recommendations for an improved program. 


. HOLLAND, KENNETH, and BICKEL, GEORGE L. Work Camps for High 
School Youth. Prepared for the American Youth Commission. Washing- 
ton: American Council on Education, 1941. Pp. viii+ 28. 

Points out the educational values and possibilities of work camps for high- 
school youths of the upper social and economic levels as well as for under- 
privileged youths. 

. Kirkpatrick, E. L. Guideposts for Rural Youth. American Youth Com- 
mission. Washington: American Council on Education, 1940. Pp. viii+ 
167. 

Gives many examples of practical steps which have been taken by communities 
to develop programs for helping rural youths obtain jobs, acquire skills, and 
find their place in community life. Emphasizes the part the school must play. 


. LEONARD, J. Pau. “Proposal for a Concerted Youth Program,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, XVI (May, 1941), 265-73. 
Presents a proposed plan for incorporating all youth education and welfare 
agencies into an administrative plan of national scope. In the sameissue of the 
magazine representatives of various agencies which would be most affected 
by the proposal offer their criticisms of the plan. 


. Lorwin, Lewis L. Youth Work Programs. Prepared for the American 

Youth Commission. Washington: American Council on Education, 
1941. Pp. xii+196. 
Discusses basic problems and policies involved in youth work programs and 
suggests lines along which such programs might be developed. For purposes of 
illustration and to indicate concretely the nature of the problems considered, 
the report draws liberally on the experience of the out-of-school projects of the 
National Youth Administration. 


See also Item 475 (Johnson) in the list of selected references appearing in the Sep- 
tember, 1941, number of the School Review. 
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533. Next Steps in National Policy for Youth. Recommendations of the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission. Washington: American Council on Education, 
1941. Pp. 18. 
Considers the problems of youth in relation to the compelling demands of 
national defense and makes recommendations of the immediate steps that 
should be taken. 


. REEVES, FLoyp W. “Planning for Youth—Past and Future,” Educational 
Record, XXII (July, 1941), 334-44. 
Summarizes the work of the American Youth Commission since its inception 


in 1935. Enumerates and briefly explains the surveys, studies, and statements 
that have been made or are about to be made by the Commission. 


Aputt 
. Batpur, E. W. “Public Affairs Education through Forums,” Proceedings 
of the National Education Association, LXXVIII (1940), 196-98. 
Points out certain limitations and weaknesses of the forum type of education 
and tells how they can be overcome. 
. Bryson, Lyman. “Theses on a Policy for Adult Education,” Proceedings 
of the National Education Association, LX XVIII (1940), 183-84. 


Presents several principles essential in formulating a policy for the organization 
and administration of public adult education. 


. Davis, Jerome. “Adult Education in the United States,” Journal of Edu- 


cational Sociology, XIV (November, 1940), 164-71. 

Enumerates major types of agencies engaged in adult-education activities 
and describes briefly the work that each is doing. Points out the need for a 
more carefully planned and co-ordinated program of adult education. 


. DEBATIN, FRANK M. “Adult Education as the Co-ordinator of Culture,” 
Journal of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, XV (July, 
1940), 407-17. 

Discusses questions such as what adult education is and what it is not and 
emerges with a clear-cut definition and statement of objectives. Considers the 
merits of various types of adult-education organizations. 


. Hitt, FRANK Ernest. Training for the Job. New York: American Associ- 
ation for Adult Education, 1940. Pp. vi+ 160. 
Presents in nontechnical style an overview of current activities in education of 
adults and out-of-school youth. Calls attention to excellent work that is being 
done throughout the nation as well as to shortcomings. 


. Houte, Cyrit O. “The Administration of Special Educational Services: 
A. Adult Education,” Review of Educational Research, X (October, 
1940), 351-52, 391-92. 

Reviews the literature on organization and administration of adult education 
for the three years previous to March, 1941. Includes a bibliography. 
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. Kotinsky, Rutu. Adult Education Councils. New York: American As- 
sociation for Adult Education, 1940. Pp. vi+172. 

Discusses the potentialities of councils as a means of developing effective adult- 
education programs. Takes up problems such as who should initiate the coun- 
cil, who should belong, how it shall be financed, and difficulties to be anticipated 
and how to avoid them. 

. MacKaye, Davin L. “Adult Education: Possibility and Peril,” Frontiers 
of Democracy, VII (February 15, 1941), 151-53. 

Calls attention to certain dangers facing the adult-education movement during 
the present war crisis and suggests steps that must be taken to avert peril. 

. OVERSTREET, HARRY A., and OVERSTREET, BONARO W. Leaders for Adult 
Education. New York: American Association for Adult Education, 
1941. Pp. x+202. 

Based on a study of adult educators actually in leading positions. Means of 
training leaders are discussed, and aspects in need of improvement are pointed 
out. 

. THompson, CLEM O. “Adult Education: Where?” School and Society, LI 
(November 16, 1940), 480-84. 

Presents the results of an investigation of types of building facilities used for 
adult education in 124 selected cities. Includes data on costs of classroom space. 
. WHEATLEY, PARKER. “Adult Education by Radio: Too Little? Too 
Late?” Journal of Educational Sociology, XIV (May, 1941), 546-53. 


Calls attention to findings of research investigations purporting to show the 
extent to which members of various economic and cultural levels listen to the 
serious educational content of radio programs. Suggests implications of the 
findings for adult education through radio. 


. YounGc, KimBati. “A Counterattack for Democracy,” Journal of Adult 
Education, XIII (April, 1941), 126-32. 

Points out the role that adult education must play in the present crisis when 
people are emotionally upset and intellectually befuddled. 
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Educational Writings 
* 
REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


EXPERIENCING DEMOCRACY IN THE AMERICAN SCHOOLROOM.—Giles’s recent 
book: is written with an understanding of the difficulties and the bewilderments 
which teachers face today as they attempt to train their pupils in the democratic 
way of life. While the author’s philosophy is not unique, the manner in which he 
presents his theme is interesting and challenging. 

The book opens with two pupil-participation episodes—a study of censorship 
and the production of a play—both of which picture clearly how democracy can 
be put into practice in schools. As the author develops his succeeding chapters, 
he points back to these episodes to emphasize the democratic principles which 
ought to be put into action. 

In Part I, “Democratic Purposes Require Democratic Methods,” the author 
begins by suggesting the way in which the crucial struggles of our contemporary 
world force us to make choices while choices are open to us. He discusses the 
fact that the means of education will always be determined by our ways of think- 
ing and by the assumptions that we make. It is his belief that the three major 


fields in which value judgments most influence methods are these: special char- 
acteristics of our society, the nature of human needs, and the nature of learning. 


” 


Part II, dealing with “The Process of Pupil Participation,” contains the 
thesis of the book. The author is uncompromising in his belief that “the job 
can be done, and done in a great variety of ways” (p. 71). He is confident that, 
despite the variety of ways and with due allowance for all the variations in time, 
place, and personnel which must be taken into account, some common elements 
can be found in all methods of providing pupil participation. He first warns that 
no blueprint can be discovered, but he insists that there are some guideposts 
which will indicate directions that have been found good. He attempts to out- 
line a definite and simple plan which, he warns, “will be useful only if it is 
considered, criticized, and replaced by another version to be made up by the 
teacher in practice” (p. 71). 

Seven characteristics are listed, and each is examined thoughtfully to dis- 
cover its purpose as well as the important features of the processes by which it 
is to be obtained. Democracy is the first and most inclusive of these character- 
istics, while the other six are: ‘“‘use of scientific method; release of creativity; 
recognition of change as a constant factor in living; individualization; socializa- 
tion; and organization through a problem approach” (p. 71). 


1H. H. Giles, Teacher-Pupil Planning. New York: Harper & Bros., 1941. Pp. xii+ 


396. $2.00. 
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Giles concludes his chapter on “Basic Considerations” with this broadside 
at the satisfied teacher: 

In conclusion it may be well to re-emphasize the fact that this whole way of work is a 
challenge to those who have been lulled into a feeling of security and achievement be- 
cause their students have seemed to accept a repetition of ideas, have followed direc- 
tions, and have scored high on certain kinds of tests. It is a challenge that all earnest 
teachers will accept—to consider how classroom work may stimulate more thinking, 
more self-discipline, more group discipline, and how it may reveal more clearly the 
failure, and offer more means for the success, of every individual in developing himself 
and in using all his abilities at their maximum [p. 78]. 

Part III consists of questions and answers dealing with values, the role of the 
adults, and methods in teacher-pupil planning. Typical questions in the three 
sets are, respectively: “Is it a waste of time?” “What are the qualifications and 
responsibilities of the teachers?” “How can it be done?” 

Part IV, “The Setting in Which Problems Must Be Met,” touches briefly on 
the problems which the present situation presents and serves to clarify thinking 
regarding the values to be realized by increasing pupil participation. 

Nineteen splendid supplementary illustrations appear in the fifth part, which 
include statements and outlines from various schools and fields where attempts 
to encourage pupil participation have been successful. The variety of samples 
can be seen in these titles: ‘“The Unification of an Eighth Grade,” ‘“New School 
versus Old Ideas,” “Pupil-Teacher Planning in Junior High Science Classes,” 
‘Notes from a Teacher’s Log,” “Democracy in a Private Camp—an Experi- 
ment,” and “Some Implications of Democracy for the General Life of the 
School.” Although the work described in these papers was attempted under 
many difficulties, the recorded results contain scores of practical suggestions. 


RaymonpD D. MEADE 
Bloom Township High School 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 


PARTICIPATION IN DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT.—The realization that second- 
ary schools must assume greater responsibility than in the past for the develop- 
ment of more general and more intelligent participation in government has in- 
tensified the search for methods of teaching and for an organization of materials 
which will aid in vitalizing the courses in civics and government. Among the 
efforts in this direction was the initiation of a research program several years 
ago by the Civics Research Institute, aided by contributions from the Payne 
Fund. In the course of its activities hundreds of teachers and twenty-five thou- 
sand pupils participated in civics clubs in 150 communities, ranging from the 
largest cities to rural-school districts. Among the products of that research is an 
organization and presentation of materials for the senior high school which 


tL. J. O’Rourke, Your Government: Today and Tomorrow. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1941. Pp. xx+710. $1.84. 
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should be a definite aid in securing among pupils an intelligent understanding of, 
desirable attitudes toward, and more effective participation in, American politi- 
cal life. 

The author of this textbook attempts to lead the pupil “by means of the cur- 
rent, front-page interests with which he is familiar to the principles and under- 
lying structure that will help him to understand and evaluate today’s problems 
in their true perspective” (p. xiv). The result is a break with the traditional or- 
ganization of high-school civics and government and the inclusion, in the three 
sections of the book, of many areas of American life which have usually been 
treated as economics, sociology, or problems of American democracy. Under the 
headings “The Individual’s Relation to Government” and “How Our Govern- 
ments Serve the People,”’ the author first builds up the concept of individual re- 
sponsibility for government and its activities in various areas of American life 
before he ventures to outline the organization and the operation of national, 
state, and local governments. 

Certain additional features of organization are noteworthy. Each chapter is 
introduced with a series of questions designed to emphasize the immediate and 
the ultimate importance of its subject matter to the pupil. Inserted in the con- 
text at appropriate points are lists of “suggestions for reports and discussions.” 
These are said to have been developed in the Civics Research Institute program 
to provide suitable opportunities for the functioning of information in actual 
social situations. Supplementing these lists is a detailed description of the tech- 
nique of using classes organized as civics clubs as a basis for maintaining interest 
and continuous attention to the problems of American government. A list of 
eighty-four “opinion statements” is given, with suggestions for their use as a 
means of securing tangible measurement of changes of pupil opinion during the 
course. The statements are keyed to the chapters in such a way that the forma- 
tion of opinions in relation to the acquisition of additional information may be 
constantly noted. Suggested references at the end of every chapter include 
materials for both rapid and slow learners. Recent pictures, diagrams, and car- 
toons are liberally used to reinforce the context. 

The author successfully keeps before the pupil the fact of constant change in 
governmental institutions and functions and the relation of the pupil, both now 
and as an adult, to this dynamic quality of government. While he devotes more 
than half of the book to the discussion of the problems of government, he man- 
ages to maintain a proper balance between the weakness of the governments and 
their achievements. It is difficult to see how the pupil could fail to appreciate the 
fact that under the American framework “we have built up a state that does 
more for us than any other government ever devised has done for its people” 
(p. xv). Well balanced, also, is the presentation of both sides of the innumer- 
able controversial questions which are introduced and discussed. 

In general the book gives evidence of accurate and authentic information. 
However, the chart showing the “Distribution of the World’s Monetary Gold 
Supply” (p. 153) does not show, as the explanatory note states, that “the United 
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States now possesses more than three-fourths of the world’s monetary gold sup- 
ply.” Some people might question, also, the selection of some of the cartoons for 
a tendency to glorify certain aspects of the New Deal. In fact, the position of 
the author as director of research in personnel administration of the United 
States Civil Service Commission and the large number of illustrative pictures 
furnished by federal agencies lead to something of an impression that the book is 
a defense of New Deal governmental expansion. Close examination of the book 
would not, however, bear out this idea. 

These criticisms are minor and should not obscure the major conclusion that 
this book should achieve distinct success in making more concrete and immedi- 
ate to pupils the problems of American government and ways of participating 
in the approaches to them. 

RONALD A. DEABLER 
Lyons Township High School and Junior College 
La Grange, Illinois 


An EXPANDED TEXTBOOK IN UNITED STATES History.—The new thousand- 
page work by Barker and Commager' for the senior high school course in United 
States history should prove popular with those teachers who do not confuse 
brevity with simplicity. In the words of the Preface: 

The clearness of style is due in part to the fact that all concepts have been simplified 
by amplifying them. Too often the attempt to condense history has led to the use of 
statements of such compact and generalized phraseology that clarity is sacrificed to 
brevity. Our Nation is an expanded text, but there are fewer topics proportionately 
[pp. 3-4]. 

Our Nation is very similar in scope and organization to its predecessor, Our 
Nation’s Development, by Professors Barker, Dodd, and Commager. The four 
sections which deal primarily with our national history before 1876 are organized 
into units based essentially on historical periods. Our history since that date is 
treated topically in five units. 

The authors have succeeded very well in the difficult problem of selecting 
topics for emphasis while maintaining a high standard of scholarship. Social, 
economic, cultural, and political history are well woven together, and each is 
given adequate treatment within the necessary limits of such a work. Teachers 
will welcome the relatively full treatment of such aspects as the ratification of 
the United States Constitution and the causes of the Mexican War. On the 
other hand, such topics as socialism and communism are not listed in the Index; 
the Socialist Party receives mention there only in connection with the election 
of 1920. Such a statement as the one that New Orleans and St. Louis did not 
appear in the census returns of 1800 (p. 295), while perfectly true, conveys a 
false impression of the date of the foundings of those settlements. Clearness 


t Eugene C. Barker and Henry Steele Commager, Our Nation. Evanston, Illinois: 
Row, Peterson & Co., 1941. Pp. 9744+Iviii. $2.48. 
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would have been gained in the discussion of the Dred Scott Case by a less am- 
biguous use of the word “territory” (p. 374). Authors generally would be well 
advised when writing for high-school pupils to use the proper qualifying adjec- 
tive in the phrase “the government.” 

Numerous illustrations add greatly to the appearance and the teaching value 
of Our Nation. Teachers of recent political history will find quite helpful the 
maps illustrating recent presidential elections. Other maps are reasonably ade- 
quate. The large proportion of pictures taken from old prints, photographs, and 
drawings are source materials which help the reader to visualize past conditions. 
The emphasis on sources does not stop with pictures; almost a hundred quota- 
tions of several paragraphs each are given in the text and are set off typographi- 
cally so that they have the effect of illustrations. 

The teaching apparatus is not on as uniformly high a plane as are other fea- 
tures of Our Nation. To be sure, the bibliographies are well selected, and the 
traditional questions on the text are grouped under several “problems” at the 
end of each chapter. However, after giving in the general and the unit bibliog- 
raphies more references than almost any good high school would have, the “‘ac- 
tivities for research” cite many special works likely to be found only in large city 
or college and university libraries. Such suggestions as the one that the pupil 
“list all the events that brought about a discussion of the slavery question” 
(p. 391) are definitely objectionable. Some good teachers would also prefer the 
omission of outlines at the beginning of each chapter. 

Those teachers of our national history who want a rich offering within the 
covers of one book and who wish to avoid the textbook which squeezes out the 
life and color of history to provide numberless vague generalities may well con- 
sider Our Nation for their classes. These features, combined with the excellent 
standards of selection, scholarship, style, and illustrations, will doubtless make 
this book a useful and popular textbook in the senior high school. 


ROBERT E. KEOHANE 
University of Chicago 


APPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE TO DaILty Lire.—The number of problems which 
writers of textbooks in general science face is legion. What subject matter from 
the great field of science shall be included? How shall the material be organized? 
How complete an explanation of difficult science concepts can be given at the 
junior high school level? How can practical applications of science principles 
best be brought about? Shall the book be written to be sold for any of the three 
junior high school grades or designed especially for only one of the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades? Unless these and other no less important problems are 
satisfactorily coped with, an author runs the risk of adding another to the al- 
ready large number of mediocre textbooks in general science. 

Science on the March is a new textbook for ninth-grade pupils. Using a prob- 


t John A. Clark, Frederick L. Fitzpatrick, and Edith Lillian Smith, Science on the 
March. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1941. Pp. xiv+572+xii. $1.72. 
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lem plan of organization, the authors have arranged significant subject-matter 
problems in the following groups: Unit I, “Air”; Unit II, “Water”; Unit III, 
“Food”; Unit IV, “Sun Energy”; Unit V, “Health”; Unit VI, “Universe”; 
Unit VII, “Weather”; Unit VIII, “Natural Resources”; Unit IX, ““Communica- 
tion and Transportation”; and Unit X, “Reproduction.” Each unit includes 
several carefully chosen experiments and experiences for the learner. Each con- 
tains ‘Thought Questions,” “Review Questions,” “Applications to Daily Life,” 
“Reports,” and “For Science Club and Leisure Time.” Each unit ends with a 
“Summary of the Unit,” a ‘“‘Test,” and “Suggested Readings.” 

Examination of the Table of Contents reveals no startling departures from 
the general-science books already available. In the Preface the authors state: 
“Tn the selection of content, consideration has been given to numerous courses of 
study, and particularly to the New York State Syllabus in General Science, and 
the syllabus used in New York City. In many instances the authors have profit- 
ed by the criteria set up, and the careful evaluation of various items made by ex- 
perienced teachers and supervisors” (p. v). 

Perhaps the most significant contribution which the authors make to the 
teaching of general science is in their development of the subject matter. 
Throughout the book they have adhered to the philosophy set forth in these 
words: 

Human environment has become a complex of things and forces, many of which were 
unknown three or four generations ago. If we are to understand our civilization and our 
surroundings—if we are to make wise decisions—it is necessary for us to have some 
knowledge of science principles and methods, and to have developed ways of thought that 
represent scientific attitudes [p. v). 


Wherever possible in the book, pupils are encouraged to find their own an- 
swers to problems. The clearly presented experiments are numerous and in many 
instances are ingenious ones that will appeal to pupils. Likewise, pupils are given 
abundant opportunity to apply the principles learned to their immediate en- 
vironment, for the “Applications to Daily Life” are an integral part of each 
problem. 

Teachers and pupils will like the physical appearance of the book. The print 
and the illustrations are particularly pleasing. The teaching aids, in form of 
tests, directions for experimenting and making applications, discussion ques- 
tions, etc., will be most welcome to teachers who are alert to intelligent sugges- 
tions for improving their teaching procedure. A below-average ninth-grade 
group will find parts of the book very difficult. Individuals who are interested 
in selecting a textbook which will be helpful in achieving broad objectives in 
teaching general science will certainly wish to consider this publication. 


GLENN O. BLouGH 
Laboratory Schools 
University of Chicago 
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